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Congressional Quiz 





SONGS, SAYINGS AND SLOGANS 


Slogans and sayings provide colorful sidelights 


to election campaigns, and occasionally, by capturing 
the imagination of the electorate, contribute to a 
winning campaign. See if you can matchsome of the 
following slogans with the men who used them or 
suffered from them in America’s past. Try for four 
correct answers. 


| 


Q--Supporters of one Presidential candidate 
hoosted their man with the slogan: ‘‘He kept us 
out of war.’’ He was elected; within a year after 
he took office (his second term), the U.S. was at 
war. Who was the man? Here’s a hint: his 
opponent in the campaign in which the slogan was 
used was later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 


A--The slogan was used when Woodrow Wilson 
sought a second term in 1916, running against 
Charles Evans Hughes. Hughes later was re- 
appointed to the Court (he also served from 
1910-16) as Chief Justice (1930-41). 


. Q--One of the campaigns for President in the 


1880s was ‘‘distinguished’’ by Democratic roast- 
ing of the Republican candidate as ‘‘the continental 
liar from the state of Maine,’’ and by Republican 
use of the following verse against the Democratic 
candidate: ‘‘Ma, Ma, where’s my Pa? Goneto the 
White House, ha, ha, ha.’’ Can you name either 
of the candidates? 


A--Democrat Grover Cleveland opposed (and 
defeated) Republican James G, Blaine in 1884. 
Blaine was roasted because of his alleged connec- 
tion with graft scandals; Cleveland because he 
allegedly had an illegitimate child. 


. Q--In one post-Civil War campaign for President, 


Robert Ingersoll thought up the following verse for 
the winning candidate: ‘‘When asked what state he 
hails from, his sole reply must be, that he comes 
from Appomattox and its famous apple tree.’’ The 
candidate was (a) Andrew Johnson; (b) Ulysses S. 
Grant; (c) Rutherford B. Hayes; (d) James A. 
Garfield? 
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A--(b). The verse reminded the public that Grant 
was the hero of the Civil War and had received 
the surrender of the Confederacy at Appomattox, 


. Q--A song played at the Democratic National 


Convention became associated with one of the most 
successful Presidential candidates in history: 
‘‘Happy Days Are Here Again.’’ Name the candi- 
date. 


A--Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The song was 
played at the 1932 convention whenR oosevelt was 
nominated for the first of his four successful 
Presidential campaigns. 


. Q--Two potential Presidential candidates, one an 


incumbent President, rejected in advance the 
possibility of seeking the office in the next elec- 
tion. One reportedly said: ‘‘If nominated I will 
not accept; if elected, I will not serve.’’ The 
other said: ‘‘I do not choose to run for President 
.....’ Match the man with the statement: (a) 
William Tecumseh Sherman; (b) Theodore Roose- 
velt; (c) William McKinley; (d) Calvin Coolidge? 


A--Sherman supposedly said, in 1884, ‘‘If nom- 
inated I will not accept,’’ etc. Coolidge in 1927 
announced that he did ‘‘not choose to run for 
President in 1928.’’ He didn’t. 


. Q--The Democratic donkey and the Republican 


elephant were popularized as party symbols, if 
not invented, by a famous political cartoonist. 
He was a New York Republican and reformer who 
lived from 1840 to 1902, was best known for his 
attacks on graft in New York in the post-Civil 
War period. Can you name him? 


A--Thomas Nast. Nast represented the Demo- 
crats with a donkey and Republicans with an 
elephant in cartoons in Harper’s Weekly in the 
1870s. 
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FINAL 1958 CQ ELECTION ROUNDUP 


This is the final 1958 election roundup by Congressional Quart- 
erly. It summarizes and brings up to date the detailed information 
contained in the regional outlook stories on the South (Weekly Report 
p- 1235); the East (p. 1287); the Midwest (p. 1320) and the West (p. 
1350). 

This survey, like the others, is based on CQ’s own analyses of 
past election returns, plus information gathered from professionals in 
both political parties and from neutral experts in Washington and in 
the field. 


Significant Democratic gains seem likely in the 1958 
races for the House and Senate, with asmaller Democratic 
gain indicated in the gubernatorial contests. 


Governors 


At present there are 29 Democratic Governors and 
19 Republicans. Alaska will elect its Governor for the 
first time Nov. 25. The table below shows, for each party, 
the number of governorships that are: 


Carryovers -- Not up for election this year. 

Safe -- Unopposed, already elected or virtually cer- 
tain to be elected. 

Favored -- With a definite edge, but not safe from 
possibility of upset. 

Doubtful -- Real toss-ups. 

An * indicates a state where a switch from one 
party to the opposition is indicated in this survey. 


Democratic Carryovers (9) -- Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Virginia and Washington. 

Safe Democratic (11) -- Alabama, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 

Democrats Favored (8) -- Alaska, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia*, Colorado, Iowa, Maryland*, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. 

Doubtful (8) -- Kansas, Nevada, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Republicans Favored (5) -- Idaho, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Vermont and Wyoming. 

Safe Republican (2) -- Nebraska and North Dakota. 

Republican Carryovers (6) -- Delaware, Iilinois, 
Indiana, Montana, Utah and West Virginia. 




















Democrats are favored totake away Republican seats 
in California and Maryland, as the preceding table shows. 
To recoup these two losses, Republicans would have to win 
six of the eight Doubtful states. They now hold four of 
these seats (Nevada, Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin) 
and the incumbent is running ineachof them except South 
Dakota. The GOP has strong challengers for the four 
Democratic seats (Kansas, New York, Oregon and Rhode 
Island) and could well win two or more of those states. 
Chances are there will be some switching in both direc- 
tions in these eight states. 


Summary -- Democrats, who now have a 29-19 edge 
in Governors, should have at least a 28-21 advantage 
when Alaska and the other 48 states have finished voting 
this year. If they can manage an even split in the eight 














Doubtful states (which will take some doing), Democrats 





will hold a 32-17 advantage. A sweep of the Doubtful 
states would make it 36-13 in favor of the Democrats, 
and that is just about their maximum potential. 











Senate 


At present there are 49 Democrats and 47 Republi- 
cans in the Senate. Alaska this year will elect two Sena- 
tors, bringing the total Senate membership to 98. Here 
is the breakdown on the 98 seats, using the same cate- 
gories as above: 


Democratic Carryovers (36). 

Safe Democratic (15) -- Alaska Term A, Florida, 
Maine*, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington and West Virginia (Short 
Term)*, 

Democrats Favored (6) -- California*, Connecticut*, 
Michigan*, Pennsylvania*, West Virginia (Full Term)* 
and Wisconsin. 

Doubtful (7) -- Arizona, Indiana, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Nevada, New Jersey and New York. 

Republicans Favored (6) -- Alaska Term B, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. 

Safe Republican (2) -- Nebraska and North Dakota, 

Republican Carryovers (26). 




















As the foregoing table shows, Democrats are fav- 
ored -- indeed, almost certain -- to retain all their pres- 
ent Senate seats. They have already taken one Republican 
seat in Maine and they are favored totake six others, two 
of them in West Virginia and the others in California, 
Connecticut, Michigan and Pennsylvania. No fewer than 
seven other seats held by Republicans inthe last Congress 
are in the Doubtful category. 


Summary -- Democrats, who now have a 49-47 edge 
in the Senate, should have at least a57-41 advantage after 
this year’s returns are in. If they capture four of the 
seven Doubtful seats (which would not be at all surpris- 
ing), Democrats would have a 61-37 edge. Their margin 
could even go to 65-33, just short ofa two-thirds major- 
ity, but that would take a sweep of the Doubtful seats and 
the upset of one favored Republican. 


























House 


At present there are 235 Democrats and 200 Repub- 
licans in the House of Representatives, crediting each of 
the eight vacant seats to the party that last held it. Alaska 
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Election Roundup - 2 


this year will elect one Representative, bringing the 
total House membership to 436. Here is the breakdown 
on the 436 seats: 


Safe Democratic 211 
Democrats Favored 24 
Doubtful Seats 53 
Republicans Favored 50 
Safe Republican 98 


The classification of House seats by state is shown 
in the adjoining box. 
Here are some points to notice: 


Safe Democratic -- Some 108 of the 211 Safe Demo- 
cratic seats are in the 13 states ofthe South. New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts and 
Missouri are the other big contributors to this category. 

Democrats Favored -- Six of the 24 districts in this 
category are presently held by Republicans: Connecticut 
lst, Illinois 3rd, Indiana 3rd, Pennsylvania 6th, Washing- 
ton 4th and California lst. Republican incumbents are 
not seeking reelection in the last three. 

Doubtful Districts -- Only seven of the 53 Doubtful 
districts are now held by Democrats; the other 46 are 
in Republican hands. This means that small shifts in 
voter opinion in these districts could hurt the Republicans 
much more than the Democrats. The doubtful districts 
are spread out over 28 states, with California, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Pennsylvania and 
Washington each having three or more. PastCQ analyses 
indicate 31 of the districts fall inthe mid-urban or metro- 
politan category, while 22 are rural or small town areas. 

Republicans Favored -- All 50 of these districts are 
now held by Republicans and they are favored, but not 
certain, of holding them. Half these seats are concen- 
trated in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, California and 
Michigan. A heavy Democratic trend in any of those 
states could put these seats in some jeopardy. 

Safe Republican -- The greatest concentrations of 
Safe Republican seats are found in New York, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, which together house 
52 of the 98 Safe Republican districts. 

The chart on Page 3 of this Fact Sheet lists the 127 
Congressional districts where the outcome of the elec- 
tion is in some doubt. Details on most of these districts 
appeared in the earlier CQ reports on the election out- 
look in each section of the country. Two districts listed 
on this chart as Doubtful -- Illinois 20th and Ohio 17th -- 
have been added to the list because of the recent deaths 
of incumbent Reps. Sid Simpson (R Ill.) and J, Harry 
McGregor (R Ohio), 

















Summary -- Democrats are practically guaranteed 
against any net loss in the House. ‘They now hold 235 
seats; Republicans, 200. Democrats can count 211 seats 
safe in the coming election, and their candidates lead in 

















24 other contests, for atotal of 235 safe or probable wins. 





Moreover, Democrats defend only seven Doubtful 
districts while Republicans must defend 46. An even 
split of those 53 districts, which is certainly not too 











much for the Democrats to hope for, would give them a 
262-174 edge in the new House. As in the Senate, the 
Democrats’ maximum potential seems to lie just short of 











a two-thirds majority of 291 seats. They could reach that 





goal by holding all the seats they are favored to win, 
capturing 45 of the 53 doubtful districts and taking 11 
of the 50 seats where Republicans are favored. 














Classification of House Seats by State 


Safe Leans Leans Safe 
DEM DEM Doubtful GOP GOP 





Alabama 9 
Alaska 1 
Arizona 1 1 
Arkansas 6 
California 12 Z 3 4 9 
Colorado 2 1 1 
Connecticut 1 3 1 1 
Delaware 1 
Florida 7 1 
Georgia 10 
Idaho 1 1 
Illinois 8 4 4 1 8 
Indiana 2 1 $ 1 4 
Iowa 1 3 4 
Kansas 3 3 
Kentucky 6 1 1 
Louisiana 8 
Maine 2 1 
Maryland + 1 1 1 
Massachusetts 7 1 2 4 
Michigan 6 2 4 6 
Minnesota 3 1 Z 1 2 
Mississippi 6 
Missouri 7 z 2 
Montana 1 1 
Nebraska 1 1 2 
Nevada 1 
New Hampshire z 
New Jersey 4 1 3 6 
New Mexico 2 
New York 17 2 v 17 
North Carolina 11 1 
North Dakota 1 1 
Ohio 5 2 6 10 
Oklahoma 4 1 1 
Oregon 1 1 1 1 
Pennsylvania 11 3 4 + 8 
Rhode Island 1 1 
South Carolina 6 
South Dakota 1 1 
Tennessee 7 2 
Texas 20 1 1 
Utah 2 
Vermont 1 
Virginia 8 1 1 
Washington 1 1 3 1 1 
West Virginia 3 1 zZ 
Wisconsin 2 1 2 1 4 
Wyoming 1 

TOTALS 211 24 53 50 98 
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House Districts to Watch in 1958 Elections 


The districts are classified Doubtful, Leans Democratic or 


Listed below are the Congressional Districts in each state 


that bear watching this election. It is in these 127 districts that 
the 1958 House election will be decided. The other 309 districts 
in the country are considered certain to remain with the party 


that now holds them. 


an upset definitely exist. 


The name of the last-elected Representative is given with each 


district. 
seeking reelection. 





State, District Incumbent 
ALASKA 
At-Large No incumbent 
ARIZONA 
1 Rhodes R 
CALIFORNIA 
1 *Scudder R 
6 Baldwin R 
7 Allen R 
15 McDonough R 
21 Hiestand R 
24 Lipscomb R 
25 *Hillings R 
29 Sound D 
30 Wilson R 
COLORADO 
2 *HilIR 
3 Chenoweth R 
CONNECTICUT 
1 May R 
2 Seely-Brown R 
3 Cretella R 
5 Patterson R 
At-Large Sadlak R 
DELAWARE 
At-Large Haskell R 
IDAHO 
2 Budge R 
ILLINOIS 
3 Byrne R 
4 *McVey R 
iB Sheehan R 
12 Boyle D 
19 Chiperfield R 
20 *Simpson R 
21 Mack D 
23 Vursell R 
. 3 Gray D 
INDIANA 
3 Nimtz R 
4 Adair R 
5 Beamer R 
9 Wilson R 
VW Brownson R 
1OWA 
2 Talle R 
4 *LeCompte R 
5 Cunningham R 
6 Coad D 
KANSAS 
1 Avery R 
2 Scrivner R 
3 George R 
4 Rees R 
5 Breeding D 
6 Smith R 


Situation 


Leans Democratic 


Leans Republican 


Leans Democratic 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 
Leans Republican 


Leans Republican 
Doubtful 


Leans Democratic 
Leans Republican 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 


Doubtful 


Leans Republican 


Leans Democratic 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 
Leans Republicen 
Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 
Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 


Leans Democratic 
Leans Republican 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 


Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 


Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 


Doubtful 








Unless the name is preceded by an *, the incumbent is 


State, District Incumbent 





KENTUCKY 
3 Robsion R 
MARYLAND 
2 *Devereux R 
6 Hyde R 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1 *Heselton R 
10 Curtis R 
13 *Wigglesworth R 
MICHIGAN 
6 Chamberlain R 
7 Mcintosh R 
9 Griffin R 
1 Knox R 
12 Bennett R 
18 Broomfield R 
MINNESOTA 
1 Quie R 
Wier D 
7 Andersen R 
9 Knutson D 
MISSOURI 
2 Curtis R 
4 Christopher D 
7 Brown D 
11 Moulder D 
MONTANA 
2 Anderson D 
NEBRASKA 
3 Harrison R 
4 Miller R 
NEVADA 
At-Large Baring D 
NEW JERSEY 
1 *Wolverton R 
2 Glenn R 
6 Dwyer R 
12 *Kean R 
NEW YORK 
4 *Latham R 
5 Bosch R 
12 Dorn R 
15 Ray R 
17 *Coudert R 
27 *Gwinn R 
32 *Kearney R 
35 Riehiman R 
4) *Radwan R 
NORTH CAROLINA 
10 Jonas R 
NORTH DAKOTA 
At-Large “Burdick R 
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Situation 


Doubtful 


Doubtful 
Leans Republican 


Leans Republican 
Doubtful 
Leans Republican 


Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 


Leans Republican 
Leans Democratic 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 


Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 
Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 


Doubtful 


Doubtful 
Leans Republican 


Leans Democratic 


Doubtful 
Leans Republican 


Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 


Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Doubtful 

Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Doubtful 


Leans Republican 


Leans Republican 














Headnotes 
* Replaced by new candidate. 
State, District Incumbent 
OHIO 
3 Schenck R 
6 Polk D 
10 * Jenkins R 
| Dennison R 
14 Ayres R 
15 Henderson R 
16 Bow R 
17 *McGregor R 
OKLAHOMA 
1 Belcher R 
6 Morris D 
OREGON 
1 Norblad R 
2 Ullman D 
4 Porter D 
PENNSYLVANIA 
6 *Scott R 
7 * James R 
8 Curtin R 
10 Carrigg R 
li Flood D 
12 Fenton R 
19 Stauffer R 
22 Saylor R 
24 Kearns R 
25 Clark D 
27 Fulton R 
RHODE ISLAND 
2 Fogarty D 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1 McGovern D 
2 Berry R 
TEXAS 
5 Alger R 
22 No incumbent 
VIRGINIA 
6 Poff R 
10 Broyhill R 
WASHINGTON 
2 Westland R 
3 Mack R 
4 *Holmes R 
5 Horan R 
6 Tollefson R 
WEST VIRGINIA 
1 Moore R 
3 Bailey D 
4 Neal R 
WISCONSIN 
1 *Smith R 
2 Tewes R 
3 Withrow R 
9 Johnson D 
WYOMING 
At-Large Thomson R 


Election Roundup - 3 


Leans Republican to indicate the current appraisal of the situation. 
It should be remembered, though, that all] these districts are ex- 
pected to be closely contested and in all of them possibilities of 
That is why they are on this list. 


Situation 


Leans Republican 
Doubtful 

Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Leans Republican 
Doubtful 


Leans Republican 
Leans Democratic 


Leans Republican 
Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 


Leans Democratic 
Leans Republican 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 
Leans Republican 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Leans Republican 
Leans Democratic 
Leans Republican 


Leans Democratic 


Doubtful 
Leans Republican 


Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 


Doubtful 
Leans Republican 


Doubtful 
Leans Republican 
Leans Democratic 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 


Doubtful 
Leans Democratic 
Doubtful 


Doubtful 
Doubtful 
deans Republican 
Leons Democratic 


Doubtful 
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CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION FACES FIRST TEST 


The effectiveness of the Commission on Civil Rights 
will be tested Dec. 8 in its first hearing. 

The hearing will be on voting practices in Macon 
County, Ala., where Negroes outnumber whites 6 to 1 
population-wise but trail whites in voting 1 to 2. 

Macon County officials Oct. 20 refused to give com- 
mission investigators access to voting registration 
records. The commission is expected to subpenathem in 
time for the Dec. 8 hearing in Montgomery, Ala. But 
since the commission is comprised of three Southerners 
and three non-Southerners, it could prove ineffective in 
this first test of strength. 

This fact sheet gives the background of the commis- 
sion and what it has accomplished to date. 


Legislative Background 


The Commission on Civil Rights was authorized in 
Part I of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. The act was signed 
into PL 315 on Sept. 9, 1957. (1957 Almanac p. 553) 

The act directed the commission to ‘‘investigate 
allegations in writing under oath or affirmation’’ that 
citizens are being deprived of their right to vote ‘‘by 
reason of their color, race, religion, or national origin; 
(2) study and collect information concerning legal develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal protectionof the laws 
under the constitution; and (3) appraise the laws and 
policies of the Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the constitution.’’ The com- 
mission was directed to submit interim reports and then 
a final one bySept. 9, 1959. The commission is scheduled 
to go out of existence 60 days after filing its final report. 

The act empowered the commission to appoint state 
advisory committees to help it with its work; get help 
from Federal agencies; hold hearings wherever it wishes 
and subpena witnesses and documents. 

Two of the commission members can hold hearings 
as long as one is a Democrat andthe other a Republican. 

The act said the commission shall be comprised of 
six members, three from each political party, anda staff 
director. The act said the members and the staff 
director were to be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. It is unusual for a 
staff director to come under this procedure. Usually 
Presidential commissions appoint their own staff dir- 
ector. But the Presidential appointment and Senate con- 
firmation of the commission’s staff director gives him 
more power since he is not a hired hand serving at the 
pleasure of the commission. The act set the compensa- 
tion of the commissioners at $50 for eachday they work, 
plus travel expenses and $12 a day for meals, and the 
salary of the staff director at $22,500. 

President Eisenhower Nov. 7, 1957, announced the 
appointment of the six members of the commission under 
the chairmanship of former Supreme Court Justice Stanley 
F, Reed. OnDec. 2, 1957, Reed submitted his resignation, 
saying his service would be incompatible to his obligation 
to the judiciary. Eisenhower Dec. 23, 1957, appointed Doyle 
E, Carlton, former Florida governor, to succeed Reed. 


Commission Members 


The Senate Judiciary Committee Feb. 24 held a 
hearing on the appointees to the commission (Weekly 
Report p. 258). The Committee March 3 favorably re- 
ported the six nominations to the Senate. The Senate 
March 4, by voice vote and without debate, confirmed the 
nominees, (Weekly Report p. 298) The members of the 
commission and excerpts from their testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee Feb. 24: 


JOHN A. HANNAH (R), 56, chairman; president of 
Michigan State University; member of Industrial Develop- 
ment Advisory Point 4 Board during Truman Administra- 
tion; Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel, 1953-54. Asked by Chairman James O, 
Eastland (D Miss.) of the Judiciary Committee whether 
he thought the law gave him authority to investigate the 
Little Rock, Ark., school situation, Hannah said: ‘‘That 
is not in our field.”” Hannah at another point said, ‘‘It is 
my understanding that we were to operate -completely 
separated from the Department of Justice.... It is our 
(the commission’s) feeling that we have no interlocking 
responsibility at all.’’ In answer to fears that the com- 
mission would use its subpena power to help the Justice 
Department’s new civil rights division work, Hannah said: 
“‘It is my feeling that we should use the subpera power to 
gain the information that we need to carry out our 
responsibilities.... But I personallv would reject the 
notion that we should be used -- that the subpena power 
should be used by us to gain information for any other 
agency of the Government.’ (The new civil rights 
division does not have subpena power.) 

ROBERT G. STOREY (D), 37, vice chairman; dean of 
Southern Methodist University Law School; president 
American Bar Assn. 1952-53. 

JOHN S. BATTLE (D), 68; Governor of Virginia 
1950-54; practicing lawyer. Eastland asked Battle: ‘‘Now, 
suppose that acts of private individuals would deny a 
person the equal protection of the law. In your judgment 
would the commission have any jurisdiction?’’ Battle said 
no. Battle said the act directed the commission to con- 
centrate on ‘‘fact finding.’’ He said President Eisenhower 
wanted various views represented including ‘‘the strong 
Southern views which I entertain.’’ 

DOYLE E, CARLTON (D), 71; Governor of Florida 
1929-33; practicing lawyer. Asked if he thought Federal 
law superseded state law in voting matters, Carlton 
said: ‘‘It certainly would be supreme in those matters 
relating to Federal offices. Just how far it could go 
on others, I wouldn’t say.’’ Edward D. Hollander, 
national director of Americans for Democratic Action, 
Dec. 24, 1957, objected to Carlton’s appointment. 

REV. THEODORE M. HESBURGH, C.S.C., (R), 41; 
president of the University of Notre Dame. 

J. ERNEST WILKINS (R), 64; Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for International Affairs; Negro; lawyer; U.S. 
representative on the governing body of the International 
Labor Organization. 
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Executive Director 


President Eisenhower Feb. 18 nominated Gordon 
MacLean Tiftany (R), former New Hampshire attorney 
general, as staff director of the Commission on Civil 
Rights. The Senate Judiciary Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee April 2 held a hearing onhis nomination. The 
Subcommittee approved his nomination April 2 and the full 
Judiciary Committee followed suit May 5, bya10-4 vote. 
The Senate confirmed Tiffany May 14 by a67-13 (D 30-13; 
R 37-0) vote. Voting against confirming Tiffany were 
Sens. Lister Hill (D Ala.), John J, Sparkman (D Ala.), 
J. W. Fulbright (D Ark.), John L. McClellan (D Ark.), 
Richard B, Russell (D Ga.), Herman E, Talmadge (D Ga.), 
Allen J. Ellender (D La.), James O. Eastland (D Miss.), 
John Stennis (D Miss.), Olin D, Johnston (D S.C.), Strom 
Thurmond (D S.C.), Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), A. Willis 
Robertson (D Va.). (For voting, see Weekly Report p. 640). 

Here are the details on Tiffany: age, 45; assistant 
attorney general of New Hampshire, 1946-49; legislative 
counsel for Gov. Sherman Adams 1949-50 (Adams later 
became assistant to President Eisenhower); attorney 
general of New Hampshire 1950-53. 

Tiffany April 2 told the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee that ‘‘I believe I come to this important 
assignment (as staff director of the commission) with an 
open mind and without preconceived notions. I wish to 
make it abundantly clear that I am not an expert in the 
field of civil rights.... Yet I claim to have the interest 
and energy to do a creditable job of fact-finding and 
research, and the impartiality to submit the results objec- 
tively to the commission for its report to the President 
and the Congress.... I conceive my primary duty is to 
maintain the organization in an efficient and workmanlike 
day-to-day operation. Wearenotacommission which is 
concerned in the slightest with enforcement or prosecu- 
tion. We are a commission which focus our attention 
upon inquiry and the collection of facts and study of the 
laws and their developments.... We do not intend to put 
on blinders and direct our attention to anyone particular 
section (of the country).’’ Tiffany said he did not intend 
to help make policy decisions, saying: ‘‘My position 
would be to gather together and present objectively facts 
and questions of policy for the determination of the com- 
mission and their determination would be binding upon 


me. 
Commission’s Work So Far 


The commission so far has: 

@ Scheduled public hearings Dec. 8 in Montgomery, 
Ala., on denial of voting rights and Feb. 2, 1959, in New 
York City on discrimination in public housing. The 
hearings were announced Oct. 23. The Montgomery 
hearing will be concerned with the refusal of Macon 
County, Ala., officials Oct. 20 to furnish commission 
investigators with voting registration records. Negroes 
outnumber whites about 6 to 1 in Macon County, but 
whites outnumber Negroes about 2tol invoting registra- 
tions. Commission Vice Chairman Storey Oct. 23 
indicated the commission would use its subpena power if 
necessary to obtain the records. He refused, however, to 
say so flatly, contending the commission would have to 
wait and see how the case developed. The Macon County 
case will pit the commission against state authority for 
the first time. Therefore, the result of the fight will be 
the first measurement of the commission’s strength and 
potential effectiveness. 
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Commission Chairman John A, Hannah Oct. 23 said 
the New York hearing was strictly a fact-finding mission. 
He said ‘‘I don’t think so’’ when asked if the New York 
hearing was scheduled to allay fears that the commission 
planned to concentrate on discrimination inthe South. He 
said the commission had received no complaints about 
housing discrimination in New York, adding, ‘‘It may well 
be that an investigation will show that New York is 
particularly good.’’ 

@ Appointed state advisory committees in every state 
except Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
York, Utah, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 

@ Started preliminary investigations in Florida, Miss- 
issippi and one unidentified Northern state. There was 
also a preliminary investigation in Alabama before the 
hearing was scheduled. 

@ Decided to narrow its fact-finding in the civil rights 
field to the areas of education, housing and voting. The 
commission has three teams of three persons each work- 
ing on these fields and also has contracted the Library 
of Congress to compile the state laws in those three fields. 


Voting Complaints 


Tiffany Oct. 21 said the commission has received 
“about a score’’ of sworn complaints from persons 
allegedly denied the right to vote. The first came to the 
commission in August. Asked if he thought more com- 
plaints had not been filed by Negroes because they were 
afraid to do so, Hannah Oct, 23 said: ‘‘I don’t know. There 
may be some fear.”’ 

The commission works from five floors of carpeted 
offices in a building a few hundred yards from the White 
House. It has 50 persons on its staff, including clerical 
help. President Eisenhower gave the commission 
$200,000 Jan. 6 from his emergency fund. Congress June 
17 appropriated $750,000 for the commission for fiscal 
1959. (Weekly Report p. 777) The commission has been 
under attack, especially in the Negro press, for not doing 
more in the field of civil rights. 

Tiffany Oct. 21 denied that the commission has been 
sitting on his hands. ‘‘In fact he said, asGovernment 
agencies go, we probably would be called a wonder child 
of the Federal Government for getting underway so 
quickly.’’ He theorized that a lot ofthe criticism results 
from people being confused on just what the commission’s 
role is. 

‘‘We’re not missionaries and are not set up to 
proselyte,’’ Tiffany said. ‘‘Our role is to collect the 
facts.... I’m not sure everybody has the facts. There’s 
a lot in the field of hearsay. We’re out to cut through this 
hearsay and make a cold factual appraisal of the situa- 
tion.’’ He predicted the commission’s report would have 
“the greatest impact, and it’s going to befair.’’ He said 
there may be some ‘‘incidental persuasiveness’’ in holding 
hearings on civil rights problems. 

The very structure of the commission makes every 
decision a compromise since any recommendation objec- 
tionable to the three Southern members would die on a tie 
vote. It would work the other way around, too. This even 
split on the commission is believed by many to be its 
biggest handicap. For example, it is probable that the 
commission decided to hold hearings on housing instead 
of education because of the sentiment of the Southern 
commissioners. Also Tiffany has made it plain that he 
does not plan to be any more aggressive than the majority 
of commissioners wants him to be. (See p. 1393) 
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| BEOD Sheet On Economy Voting 














CONGRESS VOTES FOR ECONOMY ON 24% OF CHANCES 


Congress in 1958 backed moves for economy on 
only 15, or 24 percent, of the 63 roll-call votes that 
presented clear-cut opportunities directly to limit Fed- 
eral spending. The Senate backed 10 of the 42 economy 
moves in the chamber; the House five of 21 economy 
moves presented to it. 

The 63 test votes, listed on page 1377, were selected 
from the 293 record votes of 1958 on the basis of their 
direct effect on Federal spending. Detailed Ground 
Rules governing the selection of the votes are given on 
page 1378. The rules are strict; only roll calls that di- 
rectly affected Federal spending are included. Important 
roll calls with an indirect effect on Federal spending, as 
well as all roll calls ontaxes or other revenue measures, 
are excluded. 

For example, several votes on the Administration’s 
aid-to-schools bill were excluded. This was an author- 
ization measure which could not have been implemented 
unless Congress later voted an appropriation, which it is 
not obligated to do, Although Congress generally appro- 
priates most of the funds that have been authorized, the 
typical authorization measure -- in and of itself -- has 
no direct effect on Federal spending. 

Some authorizations, however, are self-financing. 
This was the case in 1958 with the Senate versions of 
the mineral subisdy bill, the community facilities bill 
and the area redevelopment bill, each of which authorized 
direct borrowing from the Treasury to finance the pro- 
grams involved, without need of further action by Con- 
gress. Votes on these measures were therefore included 
in the study, although none of the three was finally enacted. 

Other measures, while not self-financing, neverthe- 
less involve a clear obligation to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds. This was the case with 1958 bills raising the 
pay of postal workers and military personnel. It also was 
the case with a number of measures involving surplus 
farm commodities -- proposals dealing with price 
supports, foreign surplus disposal and school milk pro- 
grams clearly bore on the amount of money Congress 
would be obliged to appropriate to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

The authorization for the Mutual Security Programis 
a special case. Although the funds authorized must 
subsequently be appropriated, Congress habitually appro- 
priates less money than was authorized. Since the 
program is financed in large part from earlier appro- 
priations, the size of the authorization as much as the 
size of the appropriation determines the total outlay. 
Votes on this authorization measure are therefore 
included in the study. 

Also included are a number of votes on which Mem- 
bers voted unanimously for a spending measure, indicating 
a general belief that the expenditure involved was fully 
justified. This was true of Senate votes to pass the 
emergency housing bill, military pay raise, extension of 
unemployment benefits and increase in social security 
benefits. Since eachof these measures directly increased 
Federal outlays, however, the votes met the test. 





Evaluating the Scores 


In evaluating the Economy Support and Opposition 
scores given below, these cautions must be consid- 
ered: 


@1. Rarely, if ever, is ‘‘economy’’ the only issue 
in a vote. Spending is justified by proponents in 
terms of the goal for which the money will be used: 
to provide services for citizens, to strengthen de- 
fense, to conduct foreign policy, or whatever it may 
be in the particular case. Each Member must decide 
on each ‘‘economy vote’’ whether the cause justifies 
spending additional funds. 

@ 2. Each bill involved in these roll calls comes 
to the floor with the endorsement of a committee 
which has subjected it to careful scrutiny and fre- 
quently has changed its terms. Many Members of 
Congress are inclined to support whatever the com- 
mittee has recommended in the belief that the com- 
mittee opinion is the best judgment available. This 
is particularly true of appropriations bills, which are 
very detailed. 

@ 3. The sums involved in these 63 roll calls vary 
widely -- from $3,000 in one case to $3 billion in 
another. On some votes, there is no way to determ- 
ine the amount of money that would be spent or saved. 
It is entirely possible for a Member to vote for a 
number of small economies and then for a single 
large expenditure, or vice versa. 











Analysis 


@ The fact thateconomy moves prevailed in 1958 -- a 
recession year -- on only 24 percent of the clear-cut 
floor tests directly affecting Federal spending may be 
compared with a score of 33 percent in 1957 -- a year 
when the public demand for reduced Federal spending 
was unusually strong. Given the relatively small differ- 
ence in the outcome, despite the greatly different situa- 
tions that pertained during the 1957 and 1958 sessions, 
one may conclude that the odds against efforts to reduce 
Federal spending or to prevent it from rising are 
preponderant. (1957 Almanac p. 114) 

@ The average Democrat voted for economy only once 
in five times; the average Republicantwoinfive times -- 
or twice as often. But the average Republican still 
voted against economy more often than hedid for it -- 47 
percent against, 40 percent for. The average Democrat’s 
scores: 65 percent against, 19 percent for. 

@ Only two groups in Congress voted more often for 
economy than against it: Republican Representatives from 
the South (51 percent for, 44 percent against) and from 
the Midwest (46 percent for, 45 percent against). Lowest 
economy supporters were Democratic Representatives 
from the West (6 percent for, 78 percent against). Highest 
scorers were the 10 GOP Representatives from the South. 
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Economy Voting - 2 


Party Scores Individual Scores 


Economy Support and Economy Opposition scores are Senators and Representatives who voted most con- 








composites -- the percentage of the time the average 
Democrat and Republican voted to support or oppose 
moves to limit Federal spending. Failures to vote tend 





to lower both Support and Opposition scores. 
[85th Congress 


1958 
ECONOMY SUPPORT DEM. a | DEM, GOP 
Both Chambers 40% 25% 46% 
Senate 39 28 36 
House 40 25 49 
ECONOMY OPPOSITION 
Both Chambers 47%, 62% 41% 
Senate 48 57 50 
House 67 47 63 39 


Regional Scores 
Economy Support scores, by region, for 1958: 
DEMOCRATS East West South Midwest 








Both Chambers 10% 11% 28% 13% 
Senate 20 16 31 19 
House 8 6 26 12 

REPUBLICANS 
Both Chambers 35% 41% 45% 449, 
Senate 39 41 31 39 
House 33 41 51 46 


Economy Opposition scores, by region, for 1958: 
DEMOCRATS East West South Midwest 








Both Chambers 72% 72% 57% 75% 
Senate 70 66 53 69 
House 73 78 58 77 

REPUBLICANS 
Both Chambers 48%, 49%, 50% 46% 
Senate 45 51 64 48 
House 49 48 44 45 





Nixon on Economy 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon, speaking in 
Providence, R.I., Oct. 22, made an unusual public 
reference to the widely acknowledged coalition in 
Congress between Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats. He said that inflation would get out of hand if 
“‘free-spending’’ Democrats ‘‘seize control of Con- 
gress and are able tooverwhelm the moderate forces 
of the Republican party and the Southern Democrats.”’ 

CQ’s study of Economy Support in 1958 tends to 
bear out the Vice President’s tribute to Southern 
Democrats. Whereas the average Democrat inCon- 
gress voted for economy moves two times in 10, the 
average for Southern Democrats was closer tothree 
times in 10, while that for all other Democrats was 
closer toonein10. Inthe Senate, for example, South- 
ern Democrats supported economy moves 31 percent 
of the time; the score for Midwestern Republicans was 
only 39 percent. 

Conversely, while the average non-Southern 
Democrat opposed economy moves more than seven 
times in 10, the average Southern Democrat in the 
Senate voted against economy moves only about five 
times in 10, or almost as often as most Republicans 
in the Senate. ; 














sistently for economy moves in 1958: 


Democrats 


Lausche (Ohio) 
Thurmond (S.C.) 
Robertson (Va.) 
Byrd (Va.) 
Stennis (Miss.) 
Ellender (La.) 
Russell (Ga.) 
Ervin (N.C.) 
Frear (Dei.) 


Democrats 


Tuck (Va.) 
Haley (Fla.) 
Smith (Va.) 
Kitchin (N.C.) 
Whitten (Miss.) 
Flynt (Ga.) 

Gary (Va.) 
Williams (Miss.) 


SENATE 


Republicans 


64% Williams (Del.) 


60 
55 
45 
45 
45 
43 
40 
38 


Curtis (Neb.) 
Dworshak (Idaho) 
Cotton (N.H.) 
Saltonstall (Mass.) 
Butler (Md.) 

Bush (Conn.) 
Bridges (N.H.) 
Martin (Iowa) 


HOUSE 


62% 
62 


57 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


Republicans 
Alger (Texas) 
Budge (Idaho) 
Allen (I11.) 
Hiestand (Calif. ) 
Neal (W.Va.) 
Michel (II1.) 
Smith (Calif.) 
Smith (Kan.) 
Laird (Wis.) 
Poff (Va.) 
Johansen (Mich.,) 
Cederberg (Mich.) 


Senators and Representatives who most consistently 
voted against economy moves in 1958: 


Democrats 


Neuberger (Ore.) 
Proxmire (Wis.) 
Jackson (Wash.) 
Symington (Mo.) 
Douglas (IIl.) 
Johnson (Texas) 
Green (R.1.) 
Clark (Pa.) 
Carroll (Colo.) 


Democrats 


Flood (Pa.) 
Zablocki (Wis.) 
Byrne (Pa.) 
Morgan (Pa.) 
Karsten (Mo.) 
Perkins (Ky.) 
Chelf (Ky.) 
Price (Ill.) 
Aspinall (Colo.) 
King (Calif.) 
Sisk (Calif.) 
McFall (Calif.) 
Metcaif (Mont.) 


SENATE 


88%, 
83 
83 
83 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 


Republicans 
Thye (Minn.) 
Case (N.J.) 
Aiken (Vt.) 
Langer (N.D.) 
Wiley (Wis.) 
Cooper (Ky.) 
Revercomb (W.Va.) 
Javits (N.Y.) 


HOUSE 


100% 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


Republicans 
Holmes (Wash.) 
Canfield (N.J.) 
Judd (Minn.) 
Cunningham (Iowa) 
Chenoweth (Colo.) 
Baldwin (Calif.) 
Rogers (Mass.) 
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Economy Voting - 3. 


Economy Support - Opposition Scores 


House Economy Voting - 1958 & 85th Congress 


3. ECONOMY SUPPORT Score, 85th Congress. Percentage of 
59 economy-issue roll calls in 1957 and 1958 on which Repre- 
sentative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in support of moves to limit 
Federal spending. Failures to vote lower both Support and 
Opposition scores. 


. ECONOMY SUPPORT Score, 1958. Percentage of 21 economy- 
issue roll calls in 1958 on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ 
or ‘‘nay’’ in support of moves to limit Federal spending. 
Failures to vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


. ECONOMY OPPOSITION Score, 1958. Percentage of 21 
economy-issue roll calls in 1958 on which Representative voted 


‘tyea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in opposition to moves to limit Federal 
spending. Failures to vote lower both Support and Opposition 


scores, 


. ECONOMY OPPOSITION Score, 85th Congress. Percentage of 
59 economy-issue roll calls in 1957 and 1958 on which Repre- 
sentative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in opposition to moves to 
limit Federal spending. Failures to vote lower both Support 
and Opposition scores. 


Headnotes 


Not a Representative in 1957; also used for Speaker 
Rayburn, who does not ordinarily vote. 

Not eligible for all 38 economy-issue roll calls in 1957; 
percentage score is based on number of votes for which 
Representative was eligible. 

Not eligible for all 21 economy-issue roll calis in 1958; 
percentage score is based on number of votes for which 
Representative was eligible. 
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Economy Voting - 5 


Economy Support - Opposition Scores 





Senate Economy Voting - 1958 & 85th Congress 


- ECONOMY SUPPORT Score, 1958. Percentage of 42 economy- 
issue roll calls in 1958 on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ 
in support of moves to limit Federal spending. Failures to 
vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


- ECONOMY OPPOSITION Score, 1958. Percentage of 42 
economy-issue roll calls in 1958 on which Senator voted 
“‘yea”’ or ‘‘nay’’ in opposition to moves to limit Federal 
spending. Failures to vote lower both Support and Opposition 
scores. 


3. ECONOMY SUPPORT Score, 85th Congress. Percentage of 


70 economy-issue roll calls in 1957 and 1958 on which Senator 
voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in support of moves to limit Federal 
spending. Failures to vote lower both Support and Opposition 
scores, 


- ECONOMY OPPOSITION Score, 85thCongress. Percentage of 


70 economy-issue roll calls in 1957 and 1958 on which Senator 
voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in opposition to moves to limit Federal 
spending. Failures to vote lower both Support and Opposition 





scores, 


Headnotes 


Not a Senator in 1957. 

Not eligible for all 28 economy-issue roll calls in 1957; 
percentage score is based on number of votes for which 
Senator was eligible. 

Not eligible for all 42 economy-issue roll calls in 1958; 
percentage is based on number of votes for which Senator 
was eligible. 
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12 3 4 ‘ese 2:3 4 12a4 / 
ALABAMA IOWA NEBRASKA RHODE ISLAND 
Hill 26 71 24 74 Hickenlooper 48 48 41 54 Curtis 64 2% 69 24 Green 17 81 13 73 
Sparkman 26 74 24 69 Martin 50 43 40 56 Hruska 48 31 47 27 Pastore 19 74 17 79 
ARIZONA KANSAS NEVADA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hayden 21 74 24 71 Carlson 43 45 37 54 Bible 3% 60 43 51 Johnston 24 69 39 56 
Goldwater 48 40 50 33 Schoeppel 40 43 39 44 Malone 33 50 41 39 Thurmond 60 40 64 3 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY NEW HAMPSHIRE SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fulbright 24 48 21 53 Cooper 21 71 2 71 Bridges 50 33 34 21 Case © 45 38 39 43 
McClellan 27? 48 37 40 Morton 40 57 37 60 Cotton 36 43 44 Mundt 64 31 63 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEW JERSEY TENNESSEE 
Knowland 48 48 41 58 Ellender 45 45 53 40 Case 24 7% 21 79 Gore 10 57 13 63 
Kuchel 33.62 30 67 Long 29 50 39 49 Smith 40 33 34 47 Kefauver 14 79 14 7% 
COLORADO MAINE NEW MEXICO TEXAS 
Carroll 10 81 10 84 Payne 19 55 13 43 Anderson 29 55 37 39 Yarborough 17 48 2It 47t 
Allott 33 64 3D 69 Smith 3% 54 39 61 Chavez 19 38 2% 3% Johnson 17 81 20 74 
CONNECTICUT MAR YLAND NEW YORK UTAH 
Bush 52 40 4 47 Beall 43 55 34 63 Ives 2% 38 2 54 Bennett 43 45 39 53 
Pustell 43 50 3% 54 Butler 55 19 47 24 Javits 14 67 10 79 Watkins 43 55 3% 61 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS NORTH CAROLINA VERMONT 
Frear 38 36 53 Kennedy 12 79 13 74 Ervin 40 50 34 41 Aiken % 74D 71 
Williams 7426 73 27 Saltonstall 55 40 44 49 Jordan 44* 48* - - Flanders % 17 23 31 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN NORTH DAKOTA VIRGINIA 
Holland 2% 31 24 47 McNamara 14 7% 10 7 Langer 24 74 19 49 Byrd 45 17 56 10 
Smathers |7 69 21 61 Potter 2% 64 27 63 Young 31 62 39 44 Robertson 55 26 64 2 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA OHIO WASHINGTON 
Russell 43 50 SI 44 Humphrey 7 64 4 73 Lausche 6429 60 3% Jackson 5 83 10 8 
Talmadge 33 43 44 40 Thye 10 81 16 79 Bricker 43 29 51 29 Magnuson 12 71 21 59 
IDAHO MISSISSIPPI OKLAHOMA WEST VIRGINIA 
Church 14 69 13 74 Eastland 29 60 40 44 Kerr 31 52 44 44 Hoblitzell 31 48 - - 
Dworshak 62 38 66 3% Stennis 45 55 51 49 Monroney 12 62 17 54 Revercomb 2 67 34 61 
ILLINOIS MISSOURI! OREGON WISCONSIN 
Douglas 19 81 23 74 Hennings 7 69 6 51 Morse 19 74 26 6 Proxmire 17 83 16t 84t 
Dirksen 48 45 41 54 Symington 5 8 9 80 Neuberger 12 88 10 89 Wiley 17 74 14 77 
INDIANA MONTANA PENNSYLVANIA WYOMING 
Capebart 40 29 34 37 Mansfield 14 79 24 61 Clark 17 81 14 79 O'Mahoney 12 36 20 37 
Jenner 45 14 47 14 Murray 7 57 9 61 Martin 48 21 44 33 Barrett 2 57 39 5) 




















Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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Economy Voting - 6 


63 ROLL-CALL VOTES MEASURING CONGRESSIONAL ECONOMY SENTIMENT 


Following is a list of the 63 roll-call votes in the Senate and 
House in 1958 that Congressional Quarterly used in measuring 
economy sentiment among Members of Congress. Votes were 
selected on the basis of the Ground Rules described on page 1378; 
no attempt was made to judge whether the issue was one of ‘‘good’”’ 
or ‘‘bad’’ economy or of ‘‘real”’ or ‘‘false’’ economy, nor was any 
attempt made to evaluate the votes according to the amounts 
involved, 


SENATE VOTES 


Listed below are the 42 roll-call votes of 1958 in the Senate 
that directly involved Federal spending. The votes are grouped 
according to the outcome -- victory or defeat for the spending pro- 
posals involved, Within each group, the roll calls are listed in 
chronological order by CQ roll call(RC)number, Page references 
are to the 1958 WeeklyReport vote charts, which present the votes 
of each member. 


Senate -- Economy Victories (10) 


RC 17, HR 10881. Fiscal 1958 second supplemental appro- 
priation. Thye (R Minn.) motion to suspend the rules and amend the 
bill to provide that price supports for dairy products in the 1958 
marketing year should not be less thanthose for the 1957 market- 
ing year. Two-thirds majority vote required. Rejected 30-59 
(D 11-32; R 19-27), March 11. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; 
p. 334, 


RC 25. S J Res 163. To bar indefinitely any reduction in 
price supports for dairy products below the 1957 level. Rejected 
43-50 (D 23-24; R 20-26), March 13. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 370. 


RC 68. HR 12065. Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958. Kennedy (D Mass.) amendment to extend coverage of 
the act to employers of one or more workers, increase weekly 
unemployment benefits, set a uniform 39-week duration period for 
payments and provide benefits for one year to all unemployed, to 
be financed by Federal grants. Rejected 21-63 (D 18-23; R 3-40), 
May 27. A ‘‘nay”’ was a vote for economy; p. 700. 











RC 69. HR 12065. Kennedy amendment to extend the duration 
of benefit payments by 16 weeks and provide for Federal adminis- 
tration if the states failed to act; and to forgive states from repay- 
ing the Federal Government for aid under the bill if they liberal- 
ized their programs. Rejected 27-56 (D 18-20; R 9-36), May 28. 
A “‘nay”’ was a vote for economy; p. 700. 





RC 70. HR 12065. Kennedy amendment to extend the duration 
of benefit payments by 16 weeks, and provide Federal administra- 
tion if the states failed to act. Rejected 35-47 (D 24-14; R 12-33), 
May 28. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 700. 





RC 71. HR 12065. Long (DLa.) amendment toincrease public 
assistance payments to the aged, blind and disabled by about $5 
per month by raising the maximum monthly Federal-state payment 
per person to $70 and increasing the Federal share of the cost. 
Rejected 40-40 (D 34-5; R 6-35), May 28. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 701. 





RC 73. HR 12065. ‘Cooper (R Ky.) amendment to provide for 
Federal administration of the temporary benefits program if the 
states failed to act. Rejected 26-54 (D 16-21; R 10-33), May 28. 
A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 701. 





RC 145. S$ 4071. Agricultural Act of 1958. Humphrey (D 
Minn.)-Proxmire (D Wis.) amendment toincrease dairy price sup- 
ports for the 1959 marketing year. Rejected 24-49 (D 18-18; R 6- 
31), July 25. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 1020. 





RC 172, HR 13450. Supplemental appropriation bill for fiscal 
1959. Sparkman (D Ala.) amendment to add to the bill $75,000 for 
farm housing research by land grant colleges. Rejected 31-47 
(D 27-11; R 4-36), Aug. 14. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; 
p, 1122. 





RC 175. HR 13549. Social Security Amendments of 1958. 
Yarborough (D Texas) amendment to increase OASI benefits by 
10 percent instead of 7 percent. Rejected 32-53 (D 26-20; R 6-.-33), 
Aug. 16. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 1122. 





Senate -- Economy Defeats (32) 


RC 2, S Res 231. Resolution providing funds for investiga- 
tions by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mon- 
opoly. Knowland (R Calif.) amendment to provide $250,000 instead 
of $365,000. Rejected 28-61 (D 2-45; R 26-16), Feb. 5. A ‘‘yea”’ 
was a vote for economy; p. 182. 





RC 9. HR 5836. To increase postal rates. Clark (D Pa.) 
amendment to place a $1.8 million annual limit on the mail 
“‘subsidy”’ (net loss to the Post Office) any publisher of magazines 
could receive. Rejected 33-57 (D 28-16; R 5-41), Feb. 27. A 
‘*yea’’ was a vote for economy; p. 265. 


RC 14. HR 5836. Carlson (R Kan.) amendment to substitute 
a flat 8.5 percent pay increase for postal workers for the Johns- 
ton (D S.C.) amendment providing an average increase of 12.5 
percent. Rejected 29-54 (D 2-39; R 27-15), Feb. 28. A ‘‘yea’’ 
was a vote for economy; p. 302. 





RC 15. HR 5836. Long (D La.) amendment to provide tem- 
porary cost-of-living increases for postal supervisors as well as 
lower-level employees. Agreed to 50-31 (D 24-16; R 26-15), 
Feb. 28. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 302. 





RC 18. HR 10881. Fiscal, 1958 second supplemental appro- 
priation. Morse (D Ore.) point of order against section providing 
$3,000 to pay Chairman Jerome K, Kuykendall of the Federal 
Power Commission for the period between expiration of his prior 
appointment and the Senate’s confirmation Aug. 15, 1957 of his re- 
appointment. Rejected 29-50 (D 27-12; R 2-38), Marchll. A 
‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; p. 334. 





RC 23. S 3148. Emergency housing bill, increasing Federal 
National Mortgage Assn. funds by$1.8 billion. Passage of the bill. 
Passed 86-0 (D 42-0; R 44-0), March 12. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 335. 


RC 24. S J Res 162. To bar indefinitely any reduction in 
price supports or acreage allotments for any farm commodity 
except tobacco below the 1957 level. Passed 50-43 (D 39-8; R 11- 
35), March 13, A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 370. 





RC 33. S 3420. Extend for two years the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (PL 480, 83rd Congress), 
Williams (R Del.) amendment to restrict extension of the law to 
one year. Rejected 38-42 (D 6-36; R 32-6), March 20. A ‘‘yea’’ 
was a vote for economy; p. 371. 


RC 34. S J Res 162. Ellender (D La.) motion to agree to 
House amendments’ which provided that price supports in1958 and 
acreage allotments in 1958-59 could not be reduced below the 1957 
figures. Agreed to 48-32 (D 35-4; R 13-28), March 21. A ‘‘nay”’ 
was a vote for economy; p. 406. 





RC 36. S 3414, Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958. Kerr (D 
Okla.) amendment to strike from the bill a provision providing a 
one-half of 1 percent bonus in Federal interstate highway funds 
for states that agree to regulate billboard advertising along new 
stretches of the Interstate Highway System, Rejected 41-47 (D 21- 
24; R 20-23), March 26, A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; p. 406. 


RC 37. S$ 3414. Hruska (R Neb.) amendment to strike a pro- 
vision limiting the conditions under which the Federal Government 
reimburses the states for their costs in relocating utility facilities 
on Federally aided highways and instead revert to the established 
90 percent ceiling on the Federal share ofthe costs instead of the 
proposed 70 percent. Agreed to47-38 (D 18-25; R 29-13), March 
26. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 406. 
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Economy Voting - 7 


RC 38. HR 9821. Substitute the Senate version (S 3414) of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 for the House text (HR 9821), 
Passage of the amended bill. Passed 84-4 (D 43-2; R 41-2), 
March 27. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 406. 





RC 46, S 3497. Community Facilities Act of 1958. Bush (R 
Conn.) amendment to reduce the bill’s authorization from $1 
billion to $500 million. Rejected 33-52 (D 2-42; R31-10), April 16. 
A ‘‘yea’”’ was a vote for economy; p. 494. 


RC 48. S 3497. Passage of the bill. Passed 60-26 (D 40-4; R 
20-22), April 16. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 494. 


RC 63. HR 11470. To raise the pay of all military personnel, 
except privates, and carry out recommendations of the Cordiner 
Committee. Passed 87-0 (D 43-0; R 44-0), April 29. A ‘‘nay’’ 
was a vote for economy; p. 557. 

RC 65. S 3683. Area Redevelopment Act, providing $379.5 
million in Federal loans and grants to localities suffering chronic 
unemployment. Passed 46-36 (D 29-12; R 17-24), May 13. A 
“‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 640. 





RC 74. HR 12065. Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958. Passed 80-0(D37-0;R 43-0), May 28. A ‘‘nay’’ was 
a vote for economy; p. 701. 

RC 76. HR 12181. Mutual Security Act of 1958. Proxmire (D 
Wis.) amendment to cut military assistance and defense support by 
an additional $104 million. Rejected 31-53 (D 26-17; R 5-36), 
June 5. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; p. 730. 








RC 82. HR 12181. Ellender (D La.) amendment to reduce au- 
thorization for military assistance funds by $500 million. Re- 
jected 24-46 (D 14-22; R 10-24), June 6. A ‘‘yea”’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 770. 





RC 84. HR 12181. Passage ofthe bill, authorizing $3.1 billion 
in foreign aid. Passed 51-17 (D 25-9; R 26-8), June 6. A ‘‘nay” 
was a vote for economy; p. 770. 





RC 129. S 4036. Domestic Minerals Stabilization Act of 1958, 
establishing a five-year price support program for domestically 
mined lead, zinc, tungsten and acid-grade fluorspar, and a one- 
year stockpile-purchase program for copper. Williams (R Del.) 
amendment to delete price supports for tungsten, Rejected 25-57 
(D 6-31; R 19-26), July 11. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; 
p. 951. 


RC 130. S 4036. Williams amendment to strike language in 
the bill giving the Secretary of Interior authority to borrow up to 
$350 million from the Treasury to finance the program. Rejected 
28-54 (D 8-30; R 20-24), July 11. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for econ- 
omy; p. 951. 


RC 131. S 4036. Passage of the bill. Passed 70-12 (D 34-3; 
R 36-9), July 11. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 951, 


RC 140. S 4071. Agricultural Act of 1958. Young (R N.D.) 
amendment adding to the bill afour-year extensionof the Wool Act 
of 1954, providing subsidy payments to domestic wool producers. 
Agreed to 67-9 (D 33-3; R 34-6), July 24. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 980. 


RC 153. HR 11574. Fiscal 1959 appropriations for 16 inde- 
pendent agencies. Magnuson (D Wash.) motion to concur ina 
House amendment appropriating $589 million to the Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund. Agreed to 44-39 (D 40-1; R 4- 
38), July 30. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 1022. 





RC 174. HR 13450. Supplemental appropriation for fiscal 
1959. Ellender (D La.) amendment to delete $5 million in funds 








Congressional Quarterly’s Economy Support study attempts 
to measure the performance of Members of Congress on those 
roll-call votes that directly affected Federal spending. CQ does 
not presume to say what a Member’s score should be, or whether 
that score -- either high or low -- makes him a “‘better”’ 
Member. 





@ VOTES INCLUDED -- CQ includes only those votes the 
outcome of which clearly would mean an increase or decrease 
in Federal spending if finally enacted into law. This encom- 
passes the following kinds of votes on appropriation measures: 

Amendments to increase or decrease the amount of money 
appropriated. 

Motions to recommit, with instructions to change the sums 
appropriated. 

Amendments or motions to recommit that lay down condi- 
tions on the use of the money that will clearly and indisputably 
affect the extent of Federal spending. 

Passage of appropriation bills for programs without perm- 
anent authorization, like Mutual Security. 





@ AUTHORIZATION BILLS -- These measures generally 
grant authority for an activity, set the limits on its extent or 
duration or cost, but do not themselves provide the money to 
carry it out. Since Congress is under no obligation to appropri- 
ate the money to carry out such activities, votes on this type of 
authorization bill are excluded from the study. Certain authori- 
zations, however, are to some extent self-financing. Either they 
carry authority to borrow money fromthe Treasury, or involve a 
clear obligation by Congress to appropriate money at a later 
date, as for the farm price support programor pay raise meas- 
ures. Measures affecting payments from trust funds, as for the 
highway program and social security, likewise influence directly 
the total Federal outlay. On such types of authorizations only, 
votes are included on: 

Amendments to reduce or increase the program’s scope. 





GROUND RULES FOR CONGRESSIONAL ECONOMY VOTING 


Motions to pass or recommit (kill) the authorization, or to 
recommit with instructions to increase or decrease the scope of 
the authorization. 

Motions or amendments to insert or delete specific limits 
on the authorization. 


@ VOTES EXCLUDED -- Votes to pass, recommit or amend 
ordinary authorizations whose execution must await later appro- 
priations. 

Passage votes on routine, annual appropriations bills. 

Motions to recommit appropriations bills without instruc- 
tions. 

Amendments whose effect on Federal spending is subject to 
substantial doubt and disagreement. 

Measures relating to Federal revenues, rather than to 
Federal expenditures. 

Motions and rules preliminary to consideration of Economy 
Support votes. 


@ FAILURES TO VOTE -- The tabulation of Economy Voting 
scores is based only on ‘‘yea’’ and ‘‘nay’’ votes, on the ground 
that only these votes affect the outcome of the roll call. 
Failures to vote lower both Economy Support and Economy 


Opposition scores. Most failures to vote are based on valid 
reasons, such as absence because ofillness or official business. 
(For Absences, see Weekly Report p. 1268) 


@ WEIGHTING -- There is noeffort onthe part of CQ to weight 
the individual votes. All Economy Voting roll calls have equal 
statistical weight in this study, eventhoughthe amount of money 
involved in the votes differs widely. No attempt is made to judge 
whether the vote was one of ‘‘bad’’ or ‘‘good’’ economy, whether 
it was ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘false’’ economy. On many of the votes, the 
exact amount of money at stake cannot be determined, and any 
system of differential weighting would make the analysis less 
objective and, by the same token, less useful. 
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for the Informational Media Guaranty Fund ofthe U.S, Information 
Agency. Rejected 23-59 (D 13-28; R 10-31), Aug. 15. A ‘‘yea”’ 
was a vote for economy; p. 1122. 


RC 176. HR 13549. Social Security Amendments of 1958, 
raising benefits by about 7 percent and increasing payroll taxes, 
Passed 79-0 (D 42-0; R 37-0), Aug. 16. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 1123. 


RC 190, HR 12728. Minor bill. Morse (D Ore.) amendment 
substituting an entirely new text for S 1313, which was pending as 
an amendment to committee amendments toHR 12728. The Morse 
text raised railroad retixement benefits by 10 percent and unem- 
ployment benefits by 20 percent. Agreed to 80-2 (D 46-0; R 34-2), 
Aug. 22. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 1147. 








RC 191, HR 12728. Morse amendment to add modified text of 
S 1313 to committee amendments to HR 12728. Agreed to 68-14 
(D 41-5; R 27-9), Aug. 22. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p 
1147. 


RC 192, HR 12728. Passage of the bill. Passed 71-12 (D 42- 
5; R 29-7), Aug. 22. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 1147. 








RC 195. HR 13192. Mutual security appropriations for fiscal 
1959. Ellender (D La.) amendment to reduce military assistance 
funds by $100 million. Rejected 36-45 (D 28-19; R 8-26), Aug. 23. 
A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; p. 1150. 


RC 196. HR 13192. Ellender amendment to reduce defense 
support funds by $50 million. Rejected 36-41 (D 27-19; R 9-22), 
Aug. 23. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; p. 1150. 


HOUSE VOTES 


Listed below are the 21 roll-call votes of 1958 in the House 
that directly involved Federal spending. The votes are grouped 
according to the outcome -- victory or defeat for the spending 
proposals involved. Within each group, the roll calls are listed 
in chronological order by CQ roll call (RC) number. Page ref- 
erences are to the 1958 Weekly Report vote charts, which present 
the votes of each Member. 








House -- Economy Victories (5) 


RC 29. HR 12065. Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958. Herlong (D Fla.) amendment to substitute for the 
committee bill a more modest bill embodying most of the Adminis- 
tration’s proposals. Agreed to 223-165 (D 60-148; R 163-17), 
May 1. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; p. 562. 


RC 55. HR 13192, Mutual Security appropriations for fiscal 
1959. Taber (R N.Y.) motionto recommit the bill with instructions 
to increase funds for defense support by $75 million. Rejected 
166-214 (D 60-140; R 106-74), July 2. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 884. 


RC 80. S 4035. Housing Act of 1958. Passage of bill under 
suspension of the rules (two-thirds majority required), Rejected 
251-134 (D 185-23; R 66-111), Aug. 18. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 1120. 


RC 82. HR 13067. To establish a food-stamp ‘ain for the 
distribution to needy families of $1 billion worth of surplus farm 
commodities each year for two years. Passage of the bill under 
suspension of the rules (two-thirds majority required). Rejected 
196-187 (D 169-37; R 27-150), Aug. 18. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 1120. 


RC 86. HR 13450. Supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
1959. Bow (R Ohio) motion to provide $10 million, rather than 
the $15 million approved by the Senate, for U.S, Information Agency 
radio facilities. Agreed to 190-172 (D 62-139;R 128-33), Aug. 20. 
A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; p. 1126. 














House -- Economy Defeats (16) 


RC 6. HJ Res 2. To provide for payment of $2.5 million to 
the Crow Indian Tribe of Montana, inexchange for lands to be used 
in the Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir project. Thomson (R Wyo.) 
motion to recommit the bill. Rejected 152-197 (D 0-181; R 152-16), 
Feb. 19. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; p. 234. 





Economy Voting - 8 


RC 7. HR 10881. Second supplemental appropriation for fis- 
cal 1958. Dawson (R Utah) amendment to provide $10 million each 
for the Glen Canyon project in Arizona and Utah and the Trinity 
River division of the Central Valley projectinCalifornia. Agreed 
to 200-184 (D 128-73; R 72-111), Feb. 26, A ‘‘nay” was a vote for 
economy; p. 262. 





RC 15, S J Res 162. Amended version of Senate-passed bill 
barring reductions in price supports and acreage allotments for 
all farm commodities except tobacco below the 1957 levels. 
Harvey (R Ind.) motion to recommit the bill with instructions to 
limit the ‘‘freeze’’ order to dairy products. Rejected 173-211 
(D 19-180; R 154-31), March 20. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; 
p. 372. 





RC 16. S J Res 162, Passage of the ‘‘freeze”’ bill. Passed 
211-172 (D 167-31; R 44-141), March 20, A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 372. 





RC 18. HR 11470. To raise the pay ofall military personnel, 
except privates, and carry out recommendations of the Cordiner 
Committee. Passed 366-22 (D 196-7; R 170-15), March 25. A 
‘‘nay”’’ was a vote for economy; p. 404. 





RC 22. HR 10589. Executive offices appropriation for fiscal 
1959. Rabaut (D Mich.) amendment to appropriate $750,000 for the 
Civil Rights Commission. Agreed to 273-98 (D 116-82; R 157-16), 
April 1. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 446. 





RC 23. HR 9821. Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958. McGreg- 
or (R Ohio) motion to send the bill back to conference. Rejected 
109-222 (D 58-121; R 51-101), April 3. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 446. 





RC 24. HR_ 9821. Adoption of conference report. Agreed to 
300-28 (D 161-14; R 139-14), April 3. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 446. 





RC 30. HR 12065. Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958, providing loans to states to extend payments by 50 
percent of existing coverage. Passed 372-17(D 204-3; R 168-14), 
May 1. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 562. 





RC 31. HR 12181. Mutual Security Act of 1958, authorizing 
$3 billion in foreign aid. Passed 259-134 (D 150-58; R 109-76), 
May 14, A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 638. 





RC 38. HR 12738. Department of Defense appropriation for 
fiscal 1959. Sikes (D Fla.) amendment to add $99 million to keep 
the Army’s strength at 900,000 men. Agreed to 225-159 (D 173-32; 
R 52-127), June 5. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 728. 





RC 51. HR 12181. Mutual Security Act of 1958. Adoption of 
conference report authorizing $3 billion in foreign aid. Adair (R 
Ind.) motion to recommit the bill toconference. Rejected 134-238 
(D 62-138; R 72-100), June 27. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote for economy; 
p. 882. 





RC 53. S 3342. To extend the $75-million-a-year program 
for distributing milk to school children until July1, 1961. Passed 
328-1 (D 173-0; R 155-1), June 30. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 882. 


RC 56. HR 13192. Mutual security appropriations for fiscal 
1959. Passed 252-127 (D 143-57; R 109-70), July 2. A ‘‘nay”’ 
was a vote for economy; p. 884. 





RC 67. HR 13549. Social Security Amendments of 1958, rais- 
ing benefits by about 7 percent and increasing payroll taxes. 
Passed: 374-2 (D 199-0; R 175-2), July31. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for 
economy; p. 1018. 





RC 90. S 3335. To provide for the construction in the District 
of Columbia of a center for the presentation of music, dance and 
drama, Passage of the bill under suspension of the rules (two- 
thirds majority required), Passed 261-55 (D 153-18; R 108-37), 
Aug. 22, A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote for economy; p. 1148. 
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Presidential Report 





THE TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S PITTSBURGH CAMPAIGN SPEECH 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's Oct. 27 campaign speec’» 
in Pittsburgh (Weekly Report p.-1395): 


Fellow Americans -- 

It is good to be back inthe state where my wife and I have the 
first home we have ever owned. After our half century of service 
to America, all over the world, we think this is a wonderful place 
to live. 

By happy coincidence I speak tonight of Republicanism on the 
100th birthday of a great Republican -- Theodore Roosevelt. 

Every American salutes this gifted leader, sogreat in action, 
so strong in heart -- so unshakably confident of America’s ability 
to surmount any crisis and meet any test of spirit. 

His Square Deal was in truth an American deal -- not to be 
confused with later, inferior imitations. 

To the faint-hearted -- to the pessimists -- to these latter- 
day dealers who wander among us -- I commend his sterling 
example, 

He realized that because of the growing complexities of our 
economic and social order the Federal Government tends, some- 
times inescapably, to exert increasing influence on our lives and 
localities. Our problem is to be alert to this tendency and watch 
that it never goes beyond the bounds of necessity. We must place 
around it the limits defined by American principle -- the kind of 
principle in which Republicans believe. 

Every election gives America a new testing of faith, of cour- 
age, of spirit. Considering this -- considering also the differing 
character of our two great political parties -- I believe deeply 
that Americans, regardless of party, should enthusiastically vote 
Republican on November 4. 

Here in Pennsylvania this means we should elect the entire 
state and Congressional Republican team, headed by Arthur Mc- 
Gonigle for Governor and Hugh Scott for United States Senator. 

We have many good reasons to do so. 

First consider the spectacular gains achieved for America 
since 1952. These are the finest six years of progress in our 
country’s history. 

Since 1952, personal income is up 30 percent; production of 
goods and services up $90 billion; weekly factory wages up 25 
percent; family buying power up 15 percent; Social Security 
strengthened; unemployment insurance broadened; 40,000 miles of 
intercontinental super-highways under construction; our armed 
forces stronger than ever before; and America, tireless in the 
cause of a just peace, today, after six years of international 
tension, still at peace. 

That is real progress. That progress deserves all-out support. 


ECONOMIC READJUSTMENT 


Of course, the building of such a record is not all smooth 
sailing. In our free economy productivity and prosperity never 
push upward at an even rate. Over the past six years our ad- 
vances have been remarkable; yet aneconomic readjustment began 
just over a year ago. 

That experience has provided lessons for the future that should 
never be forgotten. 

At once the Administration put forward a strong, sensible, 
constructive program. But events swiftly showed a critical and 
basic difference between the Republican approach and visionary 
schemes advanced by the political opposition. 

The Republican formula was steadiness, confidence, strength. 
The formula of the radical wing of the opposition was a resort to 
panic, and a raid on the taxpayer’s dollars. 

To illustrate: 

One of the opposition -- a United States Senator -- said last 
winter that the recession was ‘‘rapidly growing into a full-fledged 
depression.” 

Another went on television in his eagerness to frighten 
America. He said that in just a few months ‘‘we had come from 
a hair-curling inflation to a depression.”’ 
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Another one charged that recession was ‘‘planned, premedi- 
tated, and predesigned (by) this Administration.’’ 

Apparently they sought to pressure America by prophesying 
disaster. 

At the same time spokesmen of the same persuasion were 
proving how easy it is to spend someone else’s money. They 
cried out for enormous, new Federal public works programs -- 
to be paid for, of course, by the long-suffering taxpayer. They 
ignored one small detail -- before anyone could possibly be put to 
work by these huge projects, the recession would long be over. 
And -- whether necessary or not -- those projects would keep on 
costing hundreds of millions for years into the future. 


SPENDTHRIFTS 


The spenders did not stop there. They cried out for fat Fed- 
eral handouts. One of themintroduced a bill in Congress to qualify 
everybody in the United States for a $1,000 Federal loan. All that 
each had to do was ask for it. 

The Congressman who conjured up that recession cure said 
it would cost you -- thetaxpayer -- only $10 billion, to begin with. 

But even he was a rookie inthe spendthrift league. A Senator 
was far more liberal. Singlehandedly he introduced bills in Con- 
gress that authorized spending not just $10 billion but $23 billion. 

Now, even in these times, $23 billion is a lot of money. 

Someone told me that, in one-dollar bills, laid end-to-end, 
these $23 billions would make four round trips to the moon. 

Those dollar bills that would go to the moon are yours, not 
someone else’s. 

Yet some have wondered why I’ve labeled such absurd state- 
ments and schemes irresponsible and radical. What would you call 
them? Personally, I think my choice of words has been conserva- 
tive. 

_ All of us know the results of reckless Federal spending. It 
saddles the future with greater debts, heavier interest payments, 
higher prices and spiraling inflation. 

As for inflation, we know it blows up your costs, while it 
shrinks your savings -- gobbles up your pensions -- eats up your 
insurance policies. 

That’s why Republicans fight wasteful Government spending. 

These last few years our defense costs have had to go up prin- 
cipally because we have had towork sohard to eliminate the long- 
range ballistic missile gap. This gap was created by neglect of 
these critical weapons for eight years immediately following World 
War II, But even as we had to provide additional dollars for 
America’s safety, self-styled liberals have demanded that we 
spend more and stiil more for dozens of unnecessary purposes, 
while at the same time they have demanded a tax cut. 

Just how gullible do these spenders think Americans really 
are? This frenzy to spend your tax dollar was a far cry from the 
sensible Republican programs adopted last winter. 

First, repudiating prophesies of disaster, we acted to 
strengthen, aot impair national confidence. We moved soundly -- 
quickly -- to meet human needs. We bolstered unemployment in- 
surance, 

In cooperation with the independent Federal Reserve Board, 
we made needed credit available. 

We sped up construction projects that were needed, already 
authorized, and already under way, in order to build solidly for 
the future as we promptly created more jobs. 

We moved forward the awarding of defense contracts. From 
last January to July, they amounted to half a billion dollars here 
in Pennsylvania alone. 

These sensible programs -- this Republican approach -- 
worked! Today -- nation-wide -- things are good and are rapidly 
getting better. 

Here in Pittsburgh, in just six months, steel production has 
gone up 44 percent. Meanwhile, constructionemployment has gone 
up by 11,000. 
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In only one month -- from August toSeptember -- unemploy- 
ment went down 6,000 in Pittsburgh, 10,000 in Philadelphia, 1,200 
in Reading. Across America unemployment fell by 600,000. 

Last month, housing starts across the Nation were the highest 
in three years. 

Industrial production has gone up five months in a row. Or- 
ders for manufactured goods are up. 

Here I repeat an all-important fact: 

We have achieved this economic resurgence without flogging 
the economy into inflation. Since May, living costs have been vir- 
tually stable. That is very significant. 

It means that these new gains in weekly earnings are giving 
our workers a real increase in buying power -- not just more 
shrinking dollars that buy less and less at the store. 

Now -- not for a moment would I presume to say that all our 
economic difficulties are eliminated, either now or for all time to 
come, 

So long as there is anyone unemployed, able and willing to 
work -- especially those with families tosupport and bills coming 
due -- our problems are not fully solved. 

But jobs are not provided by harebrained spending schemes 
that undermine the economy and thus jeopardize jobs of 64 million 
Americans already employed. Rather, jobs are best provided by 
sensible, progressive programs which generate and hold confi- 
dence, and encourage steady growth all across the land. 

A good example is our helpto small business men. It is work- 
ing. The number of small businesses is higher today than ever 
before. 

This year I sent Congress more measures to aid small busi- 
ness than any other President sent in any year in all our history. 

We made the Small Business Administration permanent. Now 
it will keep on fostering the interests of small firms. 

We opened new methods of easing the finencial problems of 
these small concerns. 

We made it easier for small business to work with the Gov- 
ernment. We assured them of full opportunity for a larger share 
of Government contracts. We made tax changes directly helpful 
to thousands of small firms. 

These measures clearly show solid Republicandeter mination 
to foster and strengthen small enterprises throughout America. 

This is help -- not domination. 

It is the sensible -- the Republican way. Just as stanchly -- 
just as productively -- we have stood with our 64 million American 
workers, 

First, this fact -- labor’s share of the National income is now 
71 percent. This is 6 percent more of the national income for the 
American worker than he got under the Democrats. 

Clearly, sensible Republican policies have brought the working 
man more dollars than all the boondoggles ever conceived by 
spenders, 

I believe that management and labor must work together to 
keep down inflationary pressures. I believe that the Congress 
and the Executive must work together to hold down Federal 
spending. 

That is the way to produce more and more purchasing power 
-- more and more real prosperity -- for everyone in America. 

Republican Government believes in not interfering with 
labor-management negotiations except when national emergency 
compels it. That policy, too, has worked. 
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Last year man-days lost by strikes were lower than in any 
year since World War II, That means -- once again -- more 
dollars in the pocket of the American worker. 

No less important is the right of every citizen to demand 
of labor leaders unimpeachable honesty and integrity. Yet from 
recent Senate hearings we have shocking evidence that the 
healthy relationship between the union member and his elected 
officials has on repeated occasions been corrupted by hoodlums 
and racketeers. 

I stand wholeheartedly with our working men and women -- and 
I stand with responsible labor and business leaders -- ina 
firm determination to drive hoodlums out of labor. 

Repeatedly I have urged Congress to pass legislation that will 
stop these evil activities and protect the rank-and-file. But it has 
been consistently blocked by the political opposition controlling 
the Congress. 

So -- if you want this vital reform -- elect Republicans to 
Congress. 

Such programs as I have mentioned have this common thread: 

Republicanism represents allinterests -- nospecial interest. 

It represents all occupational groups -- no special group. 

How different from the political opposition. It is two parties 
at war, within one party. And never the twain shall meet -- except 
at election time. It promises you feuding -- futile -- deadlocked 
Government. 

The Republican party is indeed a sharpcontrast. It continues 
to stand, nationwide, for all Americans, regardless of race, 
color, creed or geography. 

It continues to be for all workers, for all farmers, for all 
businessmen, for all Americans everywhere. 

This means that to advance every American, with special 
favors to none; to defend and advance free enterprise, which cre- 
ates jobs for allofus;to carry forward efforts for labor-manage- 
ment cooperation in resisting inflation; to make certain of honesty, 
thrift and efficiency in all that Government does; clearly, my 
friends, we should vote Republican. 

Fellow citizens -- with such unified, efficient, progressive 
government, the promise of American life has no limit. 

Tonight, on the 100th anniversary of his birthday, my mind 
goes back again to Theodore Roosevelt. Clearly he saw, unceas- 
ingly he preached, the importance of moral and spiritual values in 
our Nation and throughout the world. He believed in the good sense, 
the gallantry, the decency, the essential goodness of America. 

He understood -- as we understand so clearly today -- that 
negotiations for a just peace can be advanced only from a position 
of unassailable national strength. 

By his great heart, his firmness, his faith, he enriched Re- 
publican beliefs, traditions and convictions that have come down 
to us from the days of Lincoln. Our greatest tribute to him is to 
strive to follow the path he helped to blaze. 

We Republicans -- and those of other parties or of no party 
at all -- recognize in him a mandevoted to people but not to class 
-- a man who sought the friendship of all nations but would not 
purchase it with loss of our nation’s self-respect -- one who 
preached that America cannot buy prosperity, and cannot buy peace 
-- that, my friends, was Theodore Roosevelt. 

That, too, is a Republican faith today -- a faith worthy of 
America -- a faith, proved by accomplishment, that is worthy of 
every citizen’s support. 


THE TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S CHICAGO CAMPAIGN SPEECH 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's Oct,22 campaign speech 
in Chicago (Weekly Report p. 1363): 


Mr. Chairman, Gov. Stratton, Sen. Dirksen, Republican precinct 
workers, fellow Americans: 

First of all, my deep gratitude for the warmth of your wel- 
come. May I say that if there be anywhere in the United States 
any Republican pessimism, I could wish that that community 
could send a representative to the Republican party organization 
of Illinois. 

I am delighted to be back in America’s heartland. Here in 
Chicago, six years ago, I embarked, with all of you, upon a crusade 
for sound, efficient, progressive, trustworthy Government here at 
home, and peace with justice in the world. That crusade I believe 


now, as I did then, is profoundly important to every one of us, to 
our country, to nations everywhere. 

How far we have advanced in these six years: 

@ The Korean War ended; 

@ Communist military ambitions frustrated; 

@ The mightiest defensive force forged in all history, just re- 
organized for still greater efficiency and power; 

@ 260,000 fewer Federal positions in a Government striving 
earnestly to return to the states responsibilities wrongly pre- 
empted by the Federal Government. 

In a long list of material achievements and governmental ac- 
complishments, consider for just a moment these four, each in 
its own field. 

e@ Runaway inflation checked; 
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@ The St. Lawrence Seaway, so significant to this great inland 
empire; 

@ New nationwide super highways; 

@ A new Cabinet Department for Health, Education and Welfare. 

Now, on the eve of election, we review and reaffirm that kind 
of purpose and accomplishment. 

As to that, my message tonight can be summed up in one sen- 
tence -- let’s all get hard to work to keep this sound and reward- 
ing progress -- this kind of good Government -- this sensible and 
progressive stewardship in America. Now this means getting 
enthusiastically into politics. It means wholeheartedly supporting 
sound Government in America, And well you should. For from 
coast to coast things are up and going up. And are getting better 
every day. This autumn we are reaching new peaks in living and 
producing. 

I have just today received a telegram expressing the conclu- 
sions of the Government’s most authoritative economic spokesman. 
He is the chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. I read 
his telegram: 

“Official estimates have just been released showing that gross 
national product reached $440 billion in the third quarter of this 
year. This is anincrease of more than $10 billion in the last three 
months. A $500 billion economy is clearlyin sight. Personal in- 
come is at an all-time high and is continuing to rise. We can con- 
fidently expect further increases in jobs and in incomes as our 
economy expands. Best of all, the cost of living has been held vir- 
tually constant in recent months, so that these increases in per- 
sonal income mean more real buying power, not just higher prices. 
We should be able to keep the consumer price level stable over the 
next year,.”’ 

That is the end of his telegram. And isn’t that great news -- 
for every single family in America? Clear it is that the recession 
is now rapidly running out. Many other facts offer additional 
proof. Last month unemployment dropped by 600,000. Housing is 
booming. Labor’s share of the national incomeis now 71 percent, 
6 percent higher than in 1952. 

Last month the average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers hit a record of over $85. More important -- family purchas- 
ing power is up 7 percent. Agricultural exports totaled over $8.5 
billion in the two years ending last June -- the highest ever. Gross 
farm income, per capita income of farm people, land values, farm 
ownership -- all these are up or stand at record highs. 

Now, in weighing these encouraging advances, it is important 
to realize that they are firmly anchored in a fiscal policy that is 
sane, sensible and trustworthy. That policy is but the reflection 
of an abiding Republican faith -- faith in the vitality of our free 
economy, and faith in its strength. That policy and that faith con- 
cern each one of us directly and personally. Here is an example. 
All of us know that, in a free economy, periodically the business 
cycle will temporarily turn down. This happened in our country 
a year ago. 

What then did those of little faith do? At once they rushed to 
the wailing wall. Frantically merchandising doubt and fear, they 
forecast disaster with every decimal decline in the Nation’s eco- 
nomic indices. To meet their own forecasts, they cried out for 
massive public works and an avalanche of Federal spending. 

What a myth! The most deceptive notiontaught by self-styled 
liberals is that when the economy starts to slow up, only a vast 
outpouring of your tax dollars will pump us out of trouble. That 
just means trying tolive onnewdebts. It means diluting the dollar 
to fool the public into believing the economy is booming. It is 
cheating your children. This is a counterfeit logic. Nosound- 
thinking American can possibly accept that philosophy. We did 
not accept it, the radicals in Congress notwithstanding. 


HELPING HAND 


Early this year we launched an orderly program to promote 
confidence and to help renew economic growth. These measures 
were not massive and heavy-handed. They did not founder the 
economy. Huge programs would have only enfeebled the economy. 

Instead, the Administration last winter gave the private citizen 
and private enterprise a helping hand -- not a Federal wheelchair. 
In this, we have kept faith with America. In this we again 
demonstrated our belief in the incentive system under which this 
Nation has flourished beyond all others on the earth. At some 
future time the business cycle may again show signs of slowing up. 


Should that occur, let us pray and hope that steadiness of faith and 
action, rather than hysterical fear, will be our Government’s 
guide. 

Already the Nation has repudiated those who panicked -- 
those who prophesied that only huge Federal spending would save 
us from ruin. Already we are climbing to new levels of national 
income whose upper limits are not yet measurable. 

Fellow Americans -- Republican faith in the regenerative 
powers of our economy has been well placed. Now in the years 
ahead our economic growth must be real productive gains -- not 
measured in the puffed up statistics of inflation. Unlike certain 
economists influential in the opposition party, thoughtful Ameri- 
cans know that inflation is neither necessary nor desirable for 
sound economic growth. Unbridled inflation leads only to the 
dismal cycle of boom or bust. It robs us of our savings. It 
shrinks our pensions and insurance.-policies by paying back dollars 
worth less than when they were earned. 


FIGHT ON INFLATION 


By now the farmer, the wage-earner, the businessman have 
all discovered the tragic effect of inflation. It is this: a pocket- 
book, though bulging more and more, buying ever less at the 
corner store. 

That is why all of us -- regardless of party -- must be hard- 
headed in our fight against inflation. That’s why Government must 
itself set an example to the Nation. Government must keep its 
spending down. And that, too, is Republicanism. 

You and I know the irresistible impulse of the political radi- 
cal. It is to squander money -- your money. The result -- an- 
other spurt of inflation. In the last Congress the spendthrifts au- 
thorized the spending of billions more than sound Government 
management required. Only aggressive Republican action stopped 
the authorization of still more billions. 

Fellow citizens -- every governmental economy is a block 
against inflation -- inflation that picks the pockets of everyone -- 
inflation that deals most harshly with the aged and with the poor. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize that if we are to keep our 
economy vigorous and healthy, we must never cease our fight 
against reckless spending -- and its offspring, inflation. 

And now -- national peace and safety. The winning of a just, 
lasting peace is the overriding goal of all Americans. Peace is not 
partisan. Nor is our military strength which helps to keep the 
peace. Now Americans know that power is the only language that 
communist aggressors understand. Better than ever before, 
Americans understand the need for strength, and the grave issues 
involved in keeping the peace. 

To deter aggression -- 

@ The massive strength of our Strategic Air Command is alert 
and ready; 

@ Powerful tactical air units are based both overseas and at 
home; ; 

e@ Our air warning and control systems are marvels of elec- 
tronic engineering; 

@ Never before has our Navy been so powerful, alert and effi- 
cient; 

@ Our Marine Corps is always ready; 

@ Newly reorganized and modernized, our Army is prepared to 
meet any aggression; 

@ Tactical guided missiles are operational in all our fighting 
services. 

And now, a word about long-range ballistic missiles. Never 
was more than a million dollars spent in any one year on these 
critical new weapons before this Administration took office. How 
things have changed! One of my early acts, almost six years ago, 
was to launch exhaustive missile studies by top scientists of 
America. After some months they reported their findings that 
America badly trailed the Soviets in long-range ballistic missiles. 
The scientists recommended -- to me --urgent action. That very 
day I took that action. I atonce gave the Nation’s highest priority 
to these missile projects. No effort, no talent, no expense has 
since been spared to speed these projects. 

Today annual expenditures for long-range ballistic missiles 
run into the hundreds of millions. Progress has been amazingly 
rapid. The so-called missile gap of six years ago is speedily 
being filled. 

So we know that Americatodayis more powerfully armed than 
ever before. But this strength we maintain only to reinforce our 
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quest for an enduring, just peace. As we have carried forward 
America’s security and peaceful objectives in which every citizen 
believes, tough problems have hac to be faced, and tough decisions 
made. 

For 70 months we have advanced America’s peaceful efforts 
in a world of tension and recurring crisis. There is a long record 
of success extending into every continent. Catastrophe -- predicted 
by so many -- has not come to pass; in many areas over the past 
six years, tensions have eased instead of worsened. 

And why is this? Because our guide has been principle, not 
expediency. Last July, for example, prompt action in Lebanon 
gave aggressors full warning that America will not tolerate an 
assault on the free world. 

Again -- in the Formosa Straits, America has shown that it 
will not countenance territorial expansion by Communist force. 
The shelling of Quemoy is not a struggle -- in itself; it is the an- 
nounced first step in the deliberate plan of the Chinese Com- 
munists to occupy Formosa -- this plan publicized by themselves. 
Territorially the off-shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu are in- 
consequential, But the principle they represent is great indeed. 

If we should quail before any Communist threat, if we allow 
Communist territorial expansion by force, our problems will cer- 
tainly multiply, and not diminish. If America did not know this 
before Korea, unquestionably, it does now. But, would-be ag- 
gressors are on notice that we are always ready to negotiate in 
good faith, and never ready to appease. 

All of us realize, of course, that preventing war is but one 
phase of winning the peace. Another phase -- likewise important 
-- is to help stabilize free governments, and to promote the 
growth of sound economies, in nations throughout the free world. 

For her own sake, America will never cease striving to as- 
sure that the concept of world freedom shall become a practical 
reality. This is why we have so earnestly advanced programs of 
mutual aid and the expansion of peaceful worldtrade. These pro- 
grams are indispensable to world peace. 

That is the realism of idealism. 

Fellow Americans -- in international affairs, strength, firm- 
ness, adherence to principle, cooperation with our friends, and a 
willingness to seek peaceable solutions at all times have rewarded 
us in the past. There is no other formula to follow if we are to 
hold our self-respect, strengthen our friendships with others, and 
truly advance toward a just peace. 


BROAD GOALS 


All of us fervently and devoutly pray for the day that we can 
transform ‘‘H’’ bombs into power plants. Meanwhile, much re- 
mains to be done. For the good of all Americans -- regardless 
of race, color, creed, section or party -- these are the broad 
goals toward which Republicans will tirelessly work: 

As to international affairs -- 

@ Above all, to strive always for a just and lasting peace; 

@ Second, firmly to support the United Nations Charter; 

@ Third, to strengthen our partnership with the nations of the 
free world; 

@ Fourth, to maintain our military might until peace has been 
secured; 

@ Fifth, in all dealings with the world, to be true to American 
principles and traditions. 

And as to the domestic economy -- 

@ First, to preserve and advance our system of free enterprise; 
and to promote equality of opportunity for all citizens -- every 
one of them. 

@ Second, never to deviate from the principle of fiscal respon- 
sibility; 

@ Third, to continue to apply efficiency andeconomyin Govern- 
ment; 

@ Fourth, to undertake needed tax reforms; 

@ Fifth, to further the independence and prosperity of our agri- 
culture; 

@ Sixth, to encourage ever higher levels of technology and 
education; 

@ Seventh, to urge labor and management leaders to join the 
Government in its purpose of curbing inflation; 

@ Eighth, to help our working men and women to drive racke- 
teers and hoodlums out of American labor. 

Such are the goals before us, as Americans, as Republicans, 
as citizens devoted to good Government. Such aims -- sound, 
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sensible, progressive -- have ever characterized the Republican 
purpose and faith. 

Some may allege: These goals are equally the aims of both 
great political parties -- that the parties will equally strive 
toward these national goals. My answer is this: 

Beyond question both parties strive loyally for a peaceful 
world and for strength in the Nation’s defense. Those areas of 
Government policy are all-American. We should keep them that 
way. But, on matters domestic and non-military, our political 
parties part company. 

Here the differences are so basic to American political life 
that they have surely engaged the attention of our citizens. Now 
what are some of those differences? 

For example -- 

® Republicans practice efficiency and thrift. The dominant wing 
of the other party most assuredly does not. 

® Republicans favor less Federal intrusion in America’s city 
and community life. The radicals stand exactly for the opposite. 

@ Republicanism is not sectional -- not divided on social and 
fiscal grounds. 

Yet the opposition is so bitterly split as in fact to constitute 
two distinct parties, masquerading under one name. By virtue of 
its built-in antagonisms, the opposition is incapable of offering 
America anything except deadlocked Government. 

So, my friends, come Nov. 4, our political choice is significant 
indeed. Our national goals Ihave already stated. These, I believe, 
reflect the will of the great majority of Americans. 

Therefore, for a Government that will surely adhere to those 
goals; for dependable Government; for Government sensitively re- 
sponsive to human need but prudent in the use of your money; for 
Government eager to save, not raise, Federal costs; for Govern- 


. ment determined to reduce, not increase, Federal tampering with 


incentive and responsible private enterprise; for such Government 

-- for such a country -- the choice of Republicans, independents 

and like-minded Democrats will surely be the Republican party. 
Thank you -- Good night. 


SAN FRANCISCO SPEECH 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenh "s paign speech Oct, 21 





"ot the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco (Weekly Report p. 1363): 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, and fellow Republican workers: 

I have had many things occur to my mind as possibly worthy of 
your attention, and it had been myhope to visit with you for awhile 
about them, And I shall do so. But I am going to skip around in 
the notes that I prepared, because I feel the warmth of this meet- 
ing and your welcome justifies a more ‘‘homey”’ talk than I pos- 
sibly intended to give. 

Now, before I talk about one or two things that I think are of 
great importance to Californians as such, | want to talk for a 
moment about a subject that is constantly in the hearts of all 
Americans, It is that of peace. 

Now I can imagine no American who doesn’t understand that 
the over-riding problem of our day is peace. The question of 
whether or not we are to have peace determines the size of our 
taxes, it influences the plans we make for the future, it brings us 
happiness or disappointment. It is one of those things that is al- 
ways with us, and I should like to deal with this matter for a 
moment only, on the question of principle; knowing well that I am 
talking to Americans, people of courage, of vision, of stamina, and 
who are not to be stampeded by hysteria or fear, no matter who 
peddles that kind of product. - 

Now the pursuit of peace and the basic principles on which it 
stands is not subject to any kind of partisan debate or partisan 
discussion. It is supported by the political leaders of both 
parties, and we must always remember that. 

Of those principles, the first one that I would mention would 
be: America is committed to avoidance of force as an instrument 
of national policy. We do not believe in using our great strength, 
our almost unimagined military strength, tocoerce others. On the 
contrary, we keep it so that we have aposition from which we can 
negotiate for peace and to avoid thedisaster of aggression against 
us. 


So, respecting freedom -- the rights of the individual -- we 
have a mission, then, todoone other thing: to refuse to countenance 
communist territorial expansion by force. We stand on that as a 
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principle of all our action in the field of supporting our friends in 
the world -- whether they be big or little. 

Because, my friends, if communists may be allowed totake a 
piece of territory, no matter how insignificant, by their own voli- 
tion and without protest, and without supporting that little area by 
the strength of the free world, then we have merely created one 


more stepping-stone for them to go one more further step ahead. 


And as that occurs, the perimeter of the free world will constantly 
shrink until there will be an impossible position presented to all 
of us. Therefore we must stand on principle, and not on a line on 
the map. 

Peace requires, as I seeit, rising standards of living through- 
out the world. This means that when we give economic, military, 
technical aid to others, we are notdoingthis as a matter of altru- 
ism, we. recognize that freedom is indivisible. If we are ready to 
sacrifice the freedom and independence of another nation, we have 
by that much endangered our own. So these collective systems of 
security that we develop are themselves steps toward peace, to 
preserve the strength we need, and allof them negotiated under the 
aegis of the United Nations Charter. 

So above all, in the realm of the spirit and of the mind and of 
the emotions, the United States tries with other free nations to de- 
velop that spiritual strength which recognizes the dignity and 
the freedom of men, and supported inthe world exactly as we sup- 
port it here in the United States. And only thus may we be safe. 

I again say, these things are not partisan. These are the 
things that all of us can believe. Possibly we can, in the operation 
of a foreign policy, see here and there something we believe to be 
in error. But we do know that we believe in these things -- these 
principles, all of us, with our whole hearts, and therefore doing 
so we Cannot go very far wrong, because only thus will we be firm 
and safe. 

Now I am going to become partisan. And the very first thing 
I want to do, I want to give a personal salute to our hard-working, 
dynamic Vice President, your fellow Californian, Dick Nixon, He 
is one of our effective leaders in this fight to produce a solid Re- 
publican representation in the state government, and to give us a 
Republican Congress. 

So primarily I am here to speak on behalf of Bill Knowland, 
Goodwin Knight, Pat Hillings -- your entire slate of Republican 
state candidates; and Bill Mailliard, Arthur Younger, Charlie 
Gubser, and John Allen, along with all their Republican colleagues 
already in the Congress. 

I feel that you know that these men have proved their quality 
and their integrity. Their record of public service speaks for it- 
self. Therefore, I hope you will send them to Washington and to 
Sacramento. 

Now they, like you, are involved in some mighty important 
decisions ahead. I want totalkto you about the need to insure that 
California continues to be run by Californians; that is, that its 
proper decisions are made in California and not by some far off 
bureaucracy in Washington. 


SOUND DOLLAR 


May I point out, my friends, these things don’t affect merely 
candidates for office, rich men, or someone whois involved deeply 
with the Government. These things we are talking about involve 
every single one of us -- your budget, influenced by the Federal 
care with the Federal budget -- your dollar, whether it will stay 
sound and you can use it in the future on the same basis that you 
can use it now -- your family decisions -- your job -- your pros- 
perity, are all bound up in the question as to whether or not you 
can establish and maintain in this state and in Washington sane, 
sound government that has its complete concern for the human 
as such, but is completely conservative when it comes to that 
person’s money and finances, and the Nation’s money and finances. 

So what we are trying todois keep government close to home. 
Your state is one of the richest of all. You have been blessed a 
hundred times with a bountiful agriculture, vast industry, com- 
merce with other states and with the world. You farm both the 
land and the sea. Your forests and fields, your cities and farms, 
your seaports and factories, you rank first in more things than I 
thought any other state possibly could. But because of this re- 
markable growth, your problems are bigger and more complex than 
those of almost any other state. So to an extraordinary degree, 
they are the kind of problems that involve you in direct and con- 
tinuous relationships with the Federal Government. 
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Here on the coast you have a tremendous number of defense 
installations. Your thousands of miles of coastline is a frontier 
not only for the state but for the United States in a time of missiles, 
submarines and airplanes. Thousands of miles of Federal-state 
highways lie within your borders. You lead all other states in 
value of farm products sold. Your cities exploding with a booming 
population are expanding far above the normal growth rate of the 
rest of the country. Sothis brings extensive Federal participation 
in a dozen different fields, such as highway financing, the Hill- 
Burton hospital program, air safety, public housing, veterans’ 
affairs, and on and on and on. 

Now as you continue to grow, there will be an insistent de- 
mand for more and more services. Some of these are the proper 
concern of government, others are properlythe concern of private 
citizens. 


“POLITICAL PABLUM" 


Moreover -- and this question deeply concerns every thinking 
citizen -- it matters a great deal to you that the fulfillment of this 
rising demand for additional services be kept right here at home, 
as Closely as it may be. Sol want to emphasize this point because 
of its profound meaning to eachofus today, and also to the future 
of this republic. 

First, Republicanism is progressive, forward-looking, eager 
and determined to meet the requirements of our times, a philoso- 
phy that is responsive government, government sensitive to human 
need. But equally important, Republicanism rejects political 
pablum. 

We Republicans are flatly opposed to patronizing government, 
domineering government, government that panders to greed rather 
than to need. 

I think we should hold firmly to this distinction. It, in a nut- 
shell, reflects our common fight against radicalism in America, 
So you want to keep control of California’s affairs right here. 
And I want you to do the same. You do not want a far-off central- 
ized bureaucracy dominating your local affairs. 

Yet the trend is unmistakable. We see it on all sides -- 

@ In agriculture, where for years Federal influence and direction 
have been extreme; 

@ In community redevelopment programs, where the Federal 
part tends always to grow; 

@ In water pollution programs, where the Federal participation 
has been ballooned; 

@ In road building, where pressures are persistent to raise the 
Federal share; 

e@ In welfare expenditures, where the Federal portion tends 
always to grow; 

@ In power generation, where the Federal tendency is to exclude 
private effort. 

We see the same trend manifested in never-ending, new pro- 
posals that would interject the Washington bureaucracy into com- 
munity, city and state activities which at least to date have es- 
caped the Federal hand. 

Your Republican party has always opposed this kind of cen- 
tralized control. But our efforts to restrain overexpansion of 
Federal powers and activities is too soon forgotten. 

The story of our efforts to stop further encroachments upon 
the proper functions of state and local governments does not get 
in the headlines. 

A wise veto may not look very spectacular. It does not com- 
mand much attention. Yet rejection of an irresponsible bill can 
equally advance the interest of every citizen. 

And this we must tell the voters. 

And this is one reason that we want to elect men like Goodwin 
Knight, Bill Knowland, Pat Hillings and your other fine Republi- 
cans. 

Now for 2 minute more, the next subject I should like to dis- 
cuss is that of providing the kind of legislation that will enable 
workers to free themselves of certain corrupt labor bosses who 
have betrayed their trust. Weneedtoelect Republicans so we can 
move ahead in this area, Past efforts have been blocked by parti- 
san maneuvers. Disclosures in the labor and management field 
have brought to light great abuses of trust and power. And these 
things were brought to light, I remind you, by a Senate committee. 

This is a grave danger to all Americans. Where leadership 
has been faithless in the fiscal management of union affairs, 
these conditions must be fumigated. Corruption must be stopped. 
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I believe the American people, especially union members, not 
only want it stopped, they demand it be stopped. And I have sub- 
mitted recommendations tothe Congress inthis area. Incidentally, 
these recommendations were sidetracked in favor of aninsipid and 
wholly unsatisfactory substitute. This Republicans reject. 

But in 1955 and again in 1956, I told Congress that special, 
specific action was needed to cure these evils. I recommended 
protection for the funds and beneficiaries of employee health, 
welfare and pension plans. 

This year, 1 gave Congress a special legislative program 
that would have provided certain specific protections for our work- 
ing people, business, and the public, Like my earlier recommen- 
dations, this program, too, was scuttled. Now we must act, 

I have been disappointed that no more progress has been 
made, but that disappointment in no way dampens my resolve to 
secure this legislation to protect the American men and women 
who with their minds and hands create so much of the wealth of 
this Nation. 

So next January, I shall recommend that Congress pass legis- 
lation to safeguard union funds, and assure fair and honest proced- 
ures in our unions. 

These proposals are not ‘‘special interests’’ legislation. They 
are ‘‘all interests’’ legislation. The people of the United States 
deserve representatives who will pass such legislation. 

This Nation needs men in Washington and in Sacramento with 
intellectual honesty and political courage and experience to face 
up to these issues, We must no longer delay such vital legislation. 
We should no longer have to spend our time thwarting unwise en- 
croachments against the states. 

Because of the importance to you of these subjects, I know 
that we need Bill Knowland in Sacramento and Goodwin Knight in 
Washington. 

I want to ask you, if you believe with me that understanding the 
intricacies of the Federal Government’s relationship with states, 
wich communities, with cities and with the individual and the family 
-- and the family pocketbook, if you understand those things with 
me, then I would request that you join yourselves in one solid 
body to bring others to think the same; to defend sane, moderate, 
right, sound Government -- progressive Government against 
radicalism, against spendthrift Government, the kind that need- 
lessly tacks on the backs of your children and your grandchildren 
debts that they shouldn’t have ever incurred by us. 

So I feel very sincerely that you owe it to yourselves as 
Republicans -- we owe it to independents, to like-minded Demo- 
crats, and everybody that agrees in these basic things, to get 
together and get for ourselves this kind of Government. 

Thank you and goodbye. 


CEDAR RAPIDS SPEECH 


Complete text of President Eisenhower's remarks, as actually delivered, at the 
National Corn Picking Contest, Cedar Rapids, lowa, Oct. 17 (Weekly Report p. 1363): 


Mr. Chairman, Sen. Hickenlooper, Sen. Martin, distinguished 
guests, my friends: 

I am delighted to be out here todayto enjoy this colorful con- 
test and to exchange a word of greeting with you. Now all of us 
know we are in the midst of a political campaign, but so far as I 
know, political speeches have never picked any corn. So I won’t 
talk long, and as I stated before, in accepting this invitation, I 
certainly won’t talk politics. Iwill saythis much: if, on this coast- 
to-coast trip I am now making, I can get on my side the ratio 
against the other that you people do on the corn-hog ratio, I am 
going to be most successful. 

Now this National Corn Picking Contest, I am told, draws 
larger crowds than any athletic event in the country, and well it 
should. It is rather the agricultural world series with a bit of 
frolic thrown in for good measure. And the contest dramatizes 
as nothing else can the tremendous changes which have taken place 
on American farms. 

When I was a boy, this would have been entirely a hand opera- 
tion. Today it is almost wholly done by machinery. The average 
in those days in this state, I am told, was 40 bushels to the acre. 
The whole state crop this year will average more than 63, and 
much of your acreage is going well beyond the 100 mark. As a 
matter of fact, amanthis morning told me that down in Mississippi 
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there was something of a record of 300 bushels to the acre, 
for the world record. 

Now of course, in spite of this kind of crop, the farmer has 
problems, but more and more the greatest of these problems is 
how to determine how best to use these bountiful crops farmers 
give us. First, to sustain our economy, and second to help us 
build a stable peace in the world. 

Now I happen to be one of those who believes that the farmer 
should have more freedom to produce, rather than less. And of 
course, with respect to the farmer, I think all of us, and the 
farmers themselves, should seek happiness for him, so that he 
can give his greatest contribution to America’s future and to 
America’s happiness. 


FARM SITUATION 


Now, arnong all the nations, we use the smallest percentage 
of our population to produce our harvests. Nevertheless, we pro~ 
duce the world’s most bountiful harvest. Our high American 
standard of living has been built on production, not on restriction. 

In our ability to produce, we have atremendous advantage over 
the communist world. The free American farm worker out- 
produces the collectivized farmer of the Soviet Union by something 
like four or five to one. 

Now today the communist world is hard-pressed to feed itself. 
Communist countries can offer guns to countries outside the iron 
curtain, They cannot offer foodtostarving people. They can cre- 
ate disturbances in struggling nations. They cannot create better 
diets. The communists can arouse hatred in people’s hearts. They 
are unable to satisfy the hunger in people’s stomachs. 

But America can provide food, thereby helping people to ad- 
vance along the road that all of us want to travel, that of rising 
standards. Our farmers have therefore given us a great instru- 
ment of world diplomacy. American farmers have the know-how 
to improve agricultural production indistant lands. And so we are 
exporting that know-how through our technical assistance program. 
And under the special export programs developed under the 1954 
law, nearly one and ahalf billion people have had an improved diet. 
Food production here, then, is one of our most reassuring assets 
in our measures to counter the communist economic offensive. 

During the past two years, our food exports have totaled 
$8,700,000,000 -- the largest in our history. We have succeeded 
in expanding markets abroad while sharing our God-given abund- 
ance with the world’s needy people. 

So most appropriately, one of our strongest fighters in the 
cause of freedom today is the farmer of America. I say ‘‘appro- 
priately’’ because freedom has traditionally been the inseparable 
companion of farm life in America. Freedom of choice is the 
American way. It is the enlightened way. So our farmers should 
always be free to make their own decisions and to use free markets 
to reflect the wishes of producers and the consumers. 

Now due largely to these practices of freedom, farm prices 
are going up. Generally, those prices are higher now than when 
rigid price supports were last ineffect. Realized net farm income 
is up 20 percent over last year. Per capita farm income is the 
highest ever. Gross farm income will set a new record this year. 

These things are merely some facts that impress me as I talk 
to you, the people who fill the Nation’s breadbasket. But I could not 
leave an audience such as this, speaking only of technical facts 
applying to the whole science of agriculture. 

Rather, I would talk for a moment, with your permission, of 
the one outstanding problem, the one that overshadows everything 
we do in America, whether we are on the farm, in the factory, in 
the office or working on the road: it is the problem-of developing 
and maintaining a just and lasting peace. 

Now, rauch is often spoken about the American foreign policy. 
The foreign policy itself is the simplest thing in the world to de- 
scribe in terms of its basic objectives. First of all, we believe 
in the avoidance of force as an instrument of national policy. 
This means we believe in the United Nations, or at least in the 
principles written into that noble charter. 

Next, we understand that you cannot bargain or negotiate in a 
world that is torn by dissension, except froma position of strength. 
We know that we face certain threats -- and if we are going to 
speak about peace, we must do it from a position of strength and 
not of fear. Consequently, our Nation’s security must be one of 
the things, its military security, that commands our attention every 
day, if we are going to talk peace. 
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Our national defense mechanisms have as one of their first 
functions that of supporting diplomacy in seeking peace. And 
another part of our foreign policy is merely this: firm refusal 
to countenance communist territorial expansion by force. 

We must live by principle. Wedon’t live by deciding upon the 
value or the lack of value of small bits of territory. We say 
America has certain principles by which to live, and it is going 
to have the strength of heart, the courage, the stamina, the readi- 
ness, to stand by those principles, well knowing that once you re- 
treat from principle you cannot again turn around and face your 
enemy. 

Now these are just the simple objectives of peaceful purpose. 
There is, of course, the task of implementing those principles: 
how do we work, how do we meet the situations that have faced us 
in these years of Korea and Viet Nam and Iran and Trieste in 
Italy -- in a divided Germany, in a divided Austria; and when we 
saw communism almost catch a foothold on our own hemisphere. 

These are the matters that force people to study and work and 
stay up nights in order that America may be at peace. Not always 
can any group of people be completely correct. But they can do 
this: they can be honest enough and courageous enough to stand on 
the principles that have made America great. 

So the United States, facing the great monolithic atheistic 
dictatorship that is centered in the Kremlin, realizes that the free 
world will be very much stronger -- far stronger -- to defend 
against that threat, if we stick closely together. And so we take a 
look and see what we need and what those friends of ours need. 
And we need their strength, often in the front lines, to keep small 
fires from }reaking out. But they need our help, because if they 
have any kind of military strength at all, often they can’t afford it. 
And there is where not only our agricultural products but other 
forms of economic assistance can help to make their economies 
capable of producing the strength we need in these very regions, 
if we are collectively -- all of us -- to be safe. 

So we give them that kind of assistance in several forms. 
Sometimes it’s money -- it’s usually in loans. It’s technical 
assistance, and as I say, surplus crops. But more than this, we 
want to achieve with those people, and we must achieve with all of 
these friends of ours, a collective, spiritual strength. We must 
understand that what we are trying to defend today is not merely 
territory. Indeed, my friends, not merely our hearthstones and 
our lives, we are defending principles -- the things we need to 
defend, We are defending ideals, and we must make sure that all 
our friends see that truth as clearly as do we. Because our re- 
spect for thedignity and freedom of the human is the great strength 
of the free world, and the great strength of the United States of 
America, 

My friends, I go now with just this word of thanks to you, and 
to the Almighty under Whom all of us live. I am grateful for the 
good harvest. I am grateful for the improvement in farm income. 
I am grateful that you as individuals are still running the farms, 
and that we are not trying to turn that job over to the Federal 
Government. 

And I am grateful that there are no guns shooting today. I 
am grateful that so well as is possible in this troubled world, peace 
is maintained, And I have noother thought for the next two years, 
if the Lord spare me that long, except to work for that one objec- 
tive -- which I know is the closest to each of our hearts. 

Thank you very much. 


CALIFORNIA PANEL TALK 





Following is the complete text of a questi d. panel discussion by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Oct. 21 at the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco (Weekly Report p. 1363): 


ANNOUNCER: From the Civic Auditorium in San Francisco, 
Calif., join us as we drop in on a coffee-hour meeting with the 
President of the United States, Dwight D, Eisenhower. The Presi- 
dent arrived in San Francisco about anhour ago. Right now, he is 
talking informally to a group of Republican women, answering 
their questions not only about politics but about the present cam- 
paigns and national and international affairs as well. Let’s join 
the group, where the questions have already started. 


Q.: Mr. President, I am a rancher. Proposition 18, the so- 
called right-to-work measure, is one of the major issues in our 
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California campaign, and your name has been used quite frequently 
in regards to this proposition. How do you stand on it, Mr, 
President? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, here I think Iought to try to straight- 
en out the record vompletely, because I am naturally speaking of 
this from the national viewpoint rather than the state. 

Section 14B of the Taft-Hartley Act gives to each state the 
right to determine how they want to have labor unions organized; 
that is, whether they are closed shop, union shop or open. 

Now I have always supported 14B because I believe in the right 
of each state to determine for itself what it wants todo. The 
state determines what its form of government is. As long as it is 
Republican, for example, it can have a unilateral legislature or a 
bicameral, if they want. In the same way, I think they have the 
perfect right to decide what they want to do. So I have taken no 
stand, as far as California is concerned. I merely say Section 
14B should remain in the law. 


Q.: Mr. President, I am a citizen by choice -- I like to call 
myself. I have been driven out of my native Hungary by the com- 
munists, and I am thrilled toraise mythree children in this coun- 
try. I have a deep concern about our Government, that it should 
be a good Government, and about the true beliefs of our candidates, 
Could you tell me, sir, what a woman could do to make sure that 
our Government is run by responsible, truly responsible people? 

THE PRESIDENT: You have asked a question that of course 
expresses the philosophy that I think every good citizen should ob- 
serve. We cannot be as close to prominent candidates as their 
families are, or their close friends, and youcan’t know that much 
about them. But you do know about their records. 

Normally, anyone that’s a candidate for high office has quite 
a public service record behind him. You know what his beliefs 
are. You know something, even, about his private life, because we 
have very inquiring photographers and newspaper people in this 
country, and they observe these things and beginto give you a pic- 
ture. And then finally you hear peopletalking. You know whether 
they are sincere. 

I believe one of the great benefits that has come to us from 
the television -- when anyone goes before that television camera -- 
I really believe the normal observer has pretty clear, in his or her 
mind: is that individual sincere? 

And I think you can’t ask for much more in a candidate than 


‘that he is reasonably intelligent, has a good character and is 


sincere in his hope of serving our people. 


Q.: Mr. President, many people feel that we are taking a 
great risk in helping Nationalist China defend Quemoy and Matsu. 
Why are we so concerned about the defense of these two little 
islands? 

THE PRESIDENT: I should say, first of all, we ought to get 
our understanding of this clear astothe facts. The Formosa Reso- 
lution that was passed in 1955 requires the President to assist in 
the -- for the defense of Formosa, but other areas like outlying 
areas, Quemoy and Matsu, and so on, he must decide whether or 
not any attack uponthemis merely apart of an attack on Formosa, 
And he has no authority or no responsibility for defending the 
islands as such. 

Now we should be perfectly clear in our minds: we are not 
concerned about two little bits of real estate in the world. Of 
course, we are not. 

But I know of only one way for freedom to defend itself against 
the inroads or the threats of communist dictatorship, and that way 
is to staud by principle. Now we have stated and I have heard the 
foreign minister and the prime minister of Britain state, and others 
from the free world, this particular, specific principle: we will not 
permit communist territorial expansion by force. 

And the day we desert that principle, where do you go next? 
We say we are not concerned in these two islands, and why should 
we be concerned in Formosa, why should we be concerned about 
the Philippines or any place else? When you stand on principle, 
you have got a definite place to stand. And I think we should be 
firm and strong, standing on that principle. But I add this: the 
United States should and always does extend a hand of friendship 
gladly, as long as it will be received sincerely by the individual 
nations that they are meeting. 

So if there is any possibility of reaching that kind of a meet- 
ing of minds with the communists -- would certainly bring about 
negotiation, conciliation that would settle this problem in some 





way -- I don’t know exactly what the solution would be -- but you 
can settle it. Now I merely repeat, then: We stand on principle, 
but seeking always for a peaceful solution. 


Q.: Mr. President, I know the Republican party has always 
been a real friend to my people. But the Democrats are saying 
and are charging the Administration with expense of business for 
the little man. Now could you please comment on that? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, sometimes a charge seems so far- 
fetched to the individual being charged that he is almost speech- 
less in trying to answer. But Iwill. Now, first of all, the biggest 
complaints I have heard trom business have been from what is 
called big business. Many firms have said that our Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office -- Department of Justice -- is just too eager in 
pushing anti-trust laws. 

Now personally I think he is doing exactly what the law re- 
quires, because that is what he is supposed to do, and I think it is 
his duty. But nevertheless, we have had many complaints. And 
one of the reasons that has been givento me for the lack of money 
that has come into the Republican exchequers at all levels -- city, 
state, Federal -- is that we have been too harsh on business. 

Let’s take the other side of the picture. Under this Adminis- 
tration, the Small Business Administration was set up on an in- 
definite -- that is a permanent -- basis. We have put all kinds of 
legislation, a good deal of legislation before the Congress in the 
way of favorable taxes and all sorts of programs that will help the 
small business man in such things as -- if he gets some second- 
hand equipment he can write it off as second-hand equipment, 
just as the big business can with new equipment, that sort of thing. 

So I think that the charge that small business has been de- 
serted, or abandoned, or ignored by the Administration, is just 
completely without foundation. And because the man making the 
charge realizes of course that there are more small businesses 
than there are big businesses, so it is easy to make charges -- 
it ought to sound popular to them, I guess. It’s just not true. 


Q.: Mr. President. I am a housewife and an ex-school 
teacher. What about the missile program? The Democrats say 
that the Administration has really fumbled the ball. Won’t you tell 
us what you think about it? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I am a soldier, and I am on sound 
ground now. (Laughter) After the war -- 1945 -- was over there 
was a good deal of interest inmissiles in our Government. There 
was no interest in long-range ballistic missiles. The ballistic 
missile is defined, of course, as one that goes by its own power, 
and not with wings, whereas an aerodynamic one is one that has 
wings and also runs maybe with an engine -- rocket -- or even 
the conventional engine. 

Now this program was completely ignored during the prior 
administration. Indeed, in those years, there was never more than 
$1 million spent in any single year in research and development 
on long-range ballistic missiles. Wediddowork in the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force -- something on short-range missiles; 
that is the defensive type against anti-aircraft, air-to-air, that 
kind of thing. And for the Army the short one was called the 
Corporal, the Sergeant, the Redstone, and soon. But the whole 
problem of the intermediate and long-range ballistic missile was 
completely ignored. 

Now when I became President, I got able scientists together 
and I asked them to look into this problem, because like many of 
the rest of us, the technical things ofthis kind, technical possibil- 
ities, I would not know about; although I had observed in the World 
War, and the thing that. excited my curiosity, the results of the V2 
German rockets which for a couple of hundred miles would come 
in and was a very terrible thing that we had to suffer. So I did 
have this interest in the thing. 

The scientists went into this very thoroughly, what they be- 
lieved to be the activities of the Soviets, our capabilities, techni- 
cal and every other kind. And finally in early 1955 they told me 
‘‘We are behind and we have got to get busy.’’ I urgently recom- 
mended this, on the very day that theygave me that recommenda- 
tion, I put those programs on the first priority, so far as talent, 
time and expenditures were involved in the Defense Department. 
And from that moment on, we have been spending hundreds of 
millions annually, and not as I say, below a million before that 
time. And the result is, we are rapidly filling the gap that 
existed. And in some ways, I think that our scientists have 
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already achieved what we would call even more than equality, 
particularly in types and kinds and even if not in numbers. 

I believe that the United States, if itcan be proud of anything, 
it is the record of our scientists in these last three and a half 
years in this field. 


Q.: Mr. President, both my husband and I are Nisei. We are 
second-generation Americans. Some say that while maintaining 
peace, we are sacrificing principle and losingface. What is your 
feeling on this matter? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I would saythis: in six years, I can- 
not recall a single international problem that has been approached 
on any basis except that of principle. I see no profit to take each 
of these problems, whether it be Korea, Viet Nam, Iran, Trieste, 
Austria, Quemoy, any of them, and try to do it on the basis of ex- 
pediency. Because no matter how yousolve the problem, then you 
would have a new problem -- you would have a set of principles, 
you would have a set ofcriteriathat you would have to apply to the 
new problem. 

So I believe that the basic problems of peace -- our refusal 
ever to use force in the settlement of international problems, our 
insistence that we must not abandon weak countries to the threat of 
force and to the use of force, our readiness to bring not only our 
support to the United Nations, but to bring the problems of the 
international world to the United Nations -- all of these things are 
agreed upon by all Americans on a non-partisan basis, and these 
are the basic principles that are employed when you have to attack 
one of these problems, no matter where it occurs or when it 
occurs. 

So I think the charge that we are abandoning principle in favor 
of expediency has no foundation in fact whatsoever. Indeed, at 
times, when you stand for principle, you are not going to be very 
popular, because someone has a particular solution to a little 
problem; but in the long run it is the only way he can do it. 


Q.: I would like to know, Mr. President, what the Republicans 
have done to provide relief -- tax relief to individual families? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the first thing is -- a very simple 
answer -- the largest tax reduction ever accorded the United 
States in one law was in 1954, I believe it was, when we took $7.5 
billion off the tax take from American citizens. And that went 
clear across the board. It applied to small families, to small 
businesses, and to some extent to the bigger ones. 

But remember, we had all sorts of war-time taxes, trying to 
pay for the conflict as we went along as well as we could -- and I 
think,that was right -- but every bit of those taxes is reflected 
in the pocketbooks of the small family. 

For this reason: suppose you reduced the tax on a corporation, 
don’t you get something a little cheaper? Your tax whether di- 
rectly or indirectly comes right down tothe consumer in the United 
States. When you come down to it, all taxes are paid by all citi- 
zens -- they use the things that our economy produces. 


Q.: There is so much talk about the need for reforms in labor 
legislation, why hasn’t the Administration been able to do more 
about it? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the first thing I am going to do is 
send you two bills. I submitted one to Congress in 1955, and the 
other in 1956; and we have a man I consider to be the greatest 
Secretary of Labor that the United States has ever had. He is 
human -- he is interested in people --he is sensible -- he stands 
on logic and reason and right. Now he and I have worked hours 
over bills that we believe would do something to protect the men 
and women that work with their hands and their minds to produce 
the wealth of this country. We believe that all this business of im- 
proper control of corrupt practices on the part of leaders can be 
eliminated, but we must have the bills to do it. And I would be 
delighted to send you some of them, toread the details of what we 
tried to do. I expect to do it. 


is really over and what are we going to do to avoid having another 
such recession? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, again we have to be rather clear -- 
things are never black and white, black and white in human affairs. 
If you are having a boom, as wehad here for some years, there is 
always something going down a little bit. When things are going 
down, there’s always something that stands out pretty well, and 


Q.: Mr. President, I would like to know whether the recession 
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successful. As a matter of fact, in this last year, you will recall 
-- you, madam, as arancher will remember -- that while we were 
talking about a recession starting over a year ago, farm income is 
over 10 percent above last year’s. 

Now I believe that in a free economy you are always going to 
have a cycle that has its corrective measures, sometimes in 
pushing up and sometimes in going down. We believe, first of all, 
the Federal Government has in the effort to produce that -- which 
made a stability in the economy, rather than a tremendous rise, 
then a boom and bust -- it has a great responsibility to try to 
stabilize the value of your dollar and stabilize activities, even as 
it goes progressively higher. Ido not believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment should trytocontrol our industries and our economy. For 
example, when I came into the Presidency, there was a whole 
series of wartime controls still over the economy, and the first 
thing we did was to get those removed. And I believe the economy 
has been advantaged by that. 

Now I say the function of the Federal Government is to lead, 
to show, to present the facts, togive a helping hand when a helping 
hand is needed. But not taking these crazy things of plunging our 
children into billions and billions of dollars of debt, on the theory 
that we are going to stop a slight recession now, when indeed the 
very projects that are proposed will not get started until after the 
recession is over. And I don’t mind telling you, there was one 
single Senator proposed bills himself inthis last session that would 
have saddled you, and your children, with $35 billion of expense -- 
most of it debt. 

Now, that’s the kind of thing that I think must not be done. I 
think the Federal Government should lead, help, provide the re- 
search, statistics, show what is happening -- but let’s not try to 
domineer. 


Q.: Mr. President, Iama business woman; I sell automobiles. 
Frequently in my contact with businessmen and women they charge 
that we are losing the support of our allies. Now that is not true, 
is it? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, not at all. Now, when you have a spe- 
cific problem that comes up, let’s remember we are free countries 
-- let’s take Suez -- we are freecountries, and we develop public 
opinion in our country, and frequently the attitude of government 
will be exactly as that of our public opi.ion; that is it is a very 
powerful thing. If I take a decision that the majority of people do 
not approve of, that is aweak position, but with respect to the Suez 
situation -- when there was no fighting -- we said that we ought 
to try to negotiate that out and we did not believe that there was 
any sense or virtue in any country starting a military operation to 
settle what they believed would be the -- or the Suez problem. 

Now in this case, therefore, Britain which didn’t want to do 
this, and France which didn’t want to do this -- and Israel, we 
disagreed. But I assure you, those people today, as far as I can 
see, are just as good allies as we have ever had before in our 
lives. Every single one of these individuals -- heads of govern- 
ment -- are my personal friends; and I know that they believe that 
I am sincere, and therefore I think that friendship does not mean 
that I always have to agree with everybody else just because they 
have a notion. But if we bothhave respect for each other, that we 
have sincerity in our hearts, I don’t believe there’s any loss of 
friendship. And as a matter of fact, I am quite sure of this, when 
I see a number of people -- heads of state, heads of government, 
that like to come to our country, come over here and visit, I know 
they are not -- (rest of sentence inaudible). 


Q.: Mr. President, I would like to know what you think of the 
possibility of preserving the peace in the Near East? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, of course, whenever you have an in- 
ternational problem, I want to point out that you never have a clean 
cut quarrel between, let’s say, you and me -- there’s always third 
parties involved. Now we have had agreat respect and a very great 
record of friendly association with the Arab peoples for many, 
many years. The Arab people have been very upset about the de- 
velopment of Israel. I don’t know whether it’s so much because of 
the present development of Israel, but they see Israel as a very 
dominant little nation, very progressive, and they see its borders 
expanding and more people coming in, so that when we start to 
talk about any problem with the Arabs, whether it be boundaries, 
help of any kind, mutual association in development of the coun- 
tries, or their oil, or anything else, always comes in this question 
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of their complete -- you might say distrust for Israel, and their 
enmity to Israel. 

Now there has been aneffortto ameliorate this, and I think we 
have done something toward it. So I think that as that has an ex- 
citing influence it has been somewhat ameliorated. And our own 
position, again based on principle, of refusing to countenance the 
destruction of little Lebanon not merely because it was weak and 
taking measures to do it, I think that has done something to pro- 
mote stability, at least for the time, in the Mid East. Now I am 
not going to be a prophet, but I do believe that the prospects look 
better than they have for alongtime, for some kind of stable solu- 
tion in that area. 


Q.: Mr. President, I would like to ask why the cost of living 
keeps on going up? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, as a matter of fact, it isn’t only a 
fact, but it is a serious fact. Now I want to say something on the 
consequences first. It is not merely that you are going into your 
pocketbook to get more for a loafof bread, but as this occurs, you 
are cheapening your money -- or the inflation. 

You are counting, let us say, onliving some day on a pension, 
or the insurance policy you have takenout. Now if you put dollars 
in today, let’s say it’s worth 100 cents, when you many years later 
begin to live on that money and it’s only forty cents, or 50- or a 
60-cent dollar -- now this is a very serious thing. And you must 
remember, our economy has become one thatinits mass is living 
and expecting to live out its old age on some kind of pension plan 
or insurance plan. 

Therefore, the keeping of this dollar on a stable basis is just 
about as serious a thing as I can think of. Now the first thing we 
have got -- 

ANNOUNCER: Mr. President, excuse me for interrupting. 
We have 60 seconds time to spare -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Thank you very much --I would like to try 
to answer this, because it is so important. One thing that goes 
right into your family budget is an unbalanced Federal! budget, 
because it cheapens dollars. And that Federal budget means this: 
we are spending, somewhere, too much money. We ought to be 
getting it down, and I would like the help of every woman in this 
whole darn United States in helping us get those Federal expendi- 
tures down; because in that way those expenditures will be less, 
and one of the inciting causes of inflation would be removed as we 
get back again on a balanced budget -- 

ANNOUNCER: This time was purchased by the National Re- 
publican Committee to present the President of the United States, 
Dwight D, Eisenhower, appearing on behalf of Republican candi- 
dates for office in your state and community. 


CHICAGO PANEL TALK 


Following is the complete text of a question-and-answer panel discussion by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Oct. 22 at the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago (Weekly Report 
p. 1363): 


Q.: May I ask this question? Do you think we are going to 
have another war? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I am not aprophet, of course. This 
world is a tense one, and we must always realize that a spark, or 
carelessness, or miscalculation could set off something we wouldn’t 
want. 

I will say this: I believe that as long as America lives by its 
principles, the principles it has always followed -- as long as it 
reminds itself of its own traditions, stays firmand strong, and al- 
ways ready to conciliate, that is the very best chance of remaining 
at peace. 


Q.: Quemoy is on every one’s mind, Mr. President. Could 
you give us something on that, please? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, of course, at this moment, we all 
think of Quemoy and its significance tothe effort that is being made 
certainly by the whole free world tokeepthe peace, The big thing 
we must remember is this: Quemoy and Matsu, as bits of territory, 
are absolutely inconsequential. What they do mean to us is that 
they are a symbol of a principle. The free world is committed to 
the resisting of communist territorial expansion by force. 

As long ago as 1946 our President -- the President announced 
the so-called Truman Doctrine in the area of Turkey and Greece. 
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Ever since that moment that has been one of the guiding elements 
of American international relationships, to try to settle every in- 
ternational question by negotiation, to support the United Nations, 
but ourselves to stand on that principlethat we cannot countenance 
that thing. And I believe that all of our allies -- our principal 
allies -- have announced themselves in the same way. 

So that Quemoy itself, I repeat, is inconsequential -- that is 
not the problem. It is this: are the communists to be allowed to 
carry out their announced intentions? Not anything about Quemoy, 
but taking Quemoy on the waytotaking Formosa. That’s the prob- 
lem. And I think we must stand on that principle. 


Q.: Mr. President, at this time I amwondering if the fears of 
some of our people are justified. Is Russia better prepared for 
war than we are? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, you are asking avery broad question, 
for this reason. There’s all sorts oftypes of preparation for war, 
if you are thinking of war or tryingto prevent war. For example, 
a strong economy is one of the finest things we can have in this 
world, to help prevent one or to win one if it occurs. 

Twice we have been the arsenal of democracy. The strength 
of our economy has been one of the determining factors. Now if 
we are talking more specifically of the materiel, the munitions 
and implements and machinery of war, I should say never before 
has the United States been as strong as it now is. It has the best 
equipment and weapons that our scientists can devise, and the 
deterrent strength of our strategic force and our fleet arm is 
really very great and is respected throughout the world. 

In numbers of foot soldiers, of course, the Russians are way 
ahead of us, but they have always been that, and they have got the 
men. We don’t believe in that. We believe in having adequate, 
efficient and modernized forces that will prevent war and make 
it too costly to wage. On theover-ali, I would say America is the 
strongest military power there is in the world. 


Q.:. Mr. President, I am interested in knowing how your 
grandchildren are. I know you are a proud grandfather. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, you are asking a question now that I 
can speak the rest of the half hour on. But they are in splendid 
condition and all except the youngest one going to school, and I think 
she is just waiting to doit. Doing fine and healthy, and I am happy 
to say, they are the joy of our lives. 


Q.: Mr. President, I want to know, can we expect the Repub- 
lican party to continue its efforts in behalf of civil rights, and what 
can we do, as citizens, to help? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well of course, the Republican party has 
always included in its platform, the extension or the, you might 
say, the universality of civil rights; that every one has the same 
constitutional rights -- economic and political -- in this country 
that anyone else does, regardless of race or religion, and so on. 

Now, this can be policy. It is not, as we all know, attained 
in a minute, It is a very difficult thing. There is a law on the 
books now, as you know, for equality on voting, and there is also 
the decision of the Supreme Court about integration of schools. 

But these are features of law that can be brought into effect 
only as the whole population, in its heart and in its intelligence, 
understands that this principle of equality is important to the 
United States -- and must be sustained. So that while I do not be- 
lieve for one second that these ideals are going to be achieved in 
a moment, or even in a year, I do say this: the Republican party 
will always work for this ideal. 


Q.: Mr. President, we have noticed inthe lastfew months that 
the Democrats have been talking alot about a recession. They al- 
most seem tohope that the country will go to the dogs, so it seems. 
As Republicans, how can we assure them that business is good 
and getting better? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the answer to the last one is yes -- 
a big emphatic yes. I just this morning had a telegram from Wash- 
ington, which I expect to read at the rally tonight, in which it gives 
some very encouraging figures. For example, inthis third quarter 
of this year, the gross national product is $10 billion uy. And our 
people, now looking ahead, believe that the economy is on such a 
steady and rapid rise that itis not too much now to look for a $500 
billion gross national product inthis country within a very reason- 
able time. 
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Now, with that kind of prospect before us, that may disappoint 
some of the demagogues, but I believe, by and large, that all Ameri- 
cans want to see prosperity, and it is certainly coming again. 


Q.: Mr. President, I would like to know, do you believe the 
policies of the Republican party will help to create more jobs? 

THE PRESIDENT: Oh, yes, indeed. For this reason: We have 
pinned our faith onthe systemof free enterprise that has made this 
country great. We believe inthe private initiative of the individual, 
and we believe that the aggregate of the economic decisions made 
by 175 million people -- free people -- day by day, finally generate 
the demands, the capacity produced, that create more jobs, than 
any other system can possibly do. 

Therefore, the only other system would be some kind of con- 
trolled economy where they would be directed, and maybe you 
could give people jobs, but they wouldn’t be getting the kind of pay 
they get now. Let’s remember there are 64 mi!lion people work- 
ing -- let’s don’t, as Iseeit, demolish the policies and the system 
that has given that kind of employment; eventhough all of us can be 
concerned, must be concer:ied, about those people who want to work 
but who are still without a job. But there is no other system, in my 
opinion, that can do as well as this one has, and we intend to stick 
entirely on that line. 


Q.: Mr. President, I would like to ask what the Administra- 
tion is doing to remove Federal competition with small business? 

THE PRESIDENT: I am not certain that I can answer that 
question in specific fashion because certainly we don’t intend to be 
competing with small business. By and large, one of the great pre- 
occupations of this Administration over the past few years has 
been to find ways to give, let us say, a bigger portion of Federal 
procurement to small businesses, and to give them some advan- 
tage in the tax structure, so that they can accumulate the capital, 
so that they may grow into bigger businesses. 

We have established on a permanent basis the Small Business 
Administration, so that all in all one of the preoccupations has 
been to help small business. And I will say this: if the Federal 
Government is now competing with them, I’ll see to it that, as far 
as I can, they will get out of that competition. 


Q.: Mr. President, I am interested in what goes on in the 
farming communities, and I would like to know if you think our 
farm program is better? 

THE PRESIDENT: Our farm program is better, there’s no 
question about that. Problems still exist in agriculture, but we 
have done this: we have tried tofree farmers from excessive Fed- 
eral control. We have tried to emphasize research, the develop- 
ment of markets all over the world, so that their products can be 
used better. 

For example, we exported in the last two years, $8,700,000,000 
of farm products. This is not only a record, but it means this: 
this is helping us not only as afarm community to sell these prod- 
ucts in the foreign markets, but it means that it is an instrument 
in helping us maintain the peace. We feed the hungry, we are 
getting them better standards of living than they otherwise would 
have had, and we believe that a billion and a half people have been 
helped by this system. 

So, with the emphasis on research, for new markets, for new 
and better uses, for better diets here at home, and with a greater 
freedom, and with flexible rather than rigid supports that will 
build up these depressing surpluses, I would say this: the farm pro- 
grams of today are far better than a few years back, but as I say, 
we must still do better than that. " 


Q.: At the birthday breakfast that you had recently, I believe, 
Mr. President, you suggested that the Federal budget should bal- 
ance with the household budget. Can you tell me what chance we 
have of doing that? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I said this, that when the housewife 
is balancing her budget, it is a very great important thing for her 
to show her concern for the Federal budget. If we continue to spend 
more than we get, inspite of high taxes, we do several things. One 
is to create a deficit that must be filled by more borrowings. The 
borrowings, finally, cheapen your dollar more and more, or make 
living costs go up. And therefore, you put more and more money 
into your pocketbook but you get less and less at the corner gro- 
cery. 
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So the unbalanced Federal budget is only one of the inciting 
factors in inflation, but it is an important one. Therefore, if you 
want to balance your budget, one of the things you watch is that 
Federal budget, and the biggest way to dothat is not to try to take 
more taxes from the people, but to try to get expenditures down. 
And that should be a doctrine, and should be a prayer and a de- 
termination of all Republicans, as I see it -- indeed of all Ameri- 
cans, 


Q.: Mr. President, I am interested in the schoolsystem. We 
read that Russia has adecidedly better scientific education to offer 
their children in the schools. My questionis this: Can we not offer 
our children in America an equally good educationin schools, and 
can we do it without Federal aid to education? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well now, I agree with some of the things 
you have heard, because of this reason: the Russians dictate what 
will be the education of their children. You say they are ‘“‘offer- 
ing’’ education. They are directing education, which is a vast 
difference, because they are being trained -- you might say atmos- 
phered in the habit of regimentation. We are being treated as a 
free people, and we believe that the maturing of our children 
under a free system is far better than the other kind. 

Now in their thirty years, as a matter of fact, right on 
through their secondary schools, there is no question they are 
emphasizing more the difficult subjects -- mathematics, science 
and languages -- than we are. Butour gifted students who choose 
these subjects and the heavier courses, there is no question about 
the progress they have made. Because after all, we have in our 
country a very wonderful and strong group of scientists -- physi- 
cists, chemists and all the rest of it. 

So, whether or not we can do this without Federal aid, we 
have, as you know, given some inducements toget more scientific 
subjects taught in our secondary and college levels. And I think 
that with the loans that have been authorized by the United States, 
by the scholarships, by the help in establishing the facilities for 
this kind of training, we believe we are going to go faster in that 
kind of education. And I believe this: we probably will develop a 
little tougher schedules for our children through secondary schools 
-- and in college, indeed. 

So I think that all in all, while they have had the particular 
purpose of making themselves strong militarily, and you might say 
industrially, we have always remembered that freedom is first of 
all the big value we are defending. I think that therefore, with 
these aids, there may be others, but not getting into the business 
of Federal direction of education or making our schools depend- 
ent upon the Federal government, we can start doing ajob that will 
be the equal of that of any other country in the world. 


Q.: Mr. President, I would like to ask you, as the grand- 
mother of three grandsons whom I find it difficult to keep up with 
on this space age, perhaps you would give me a little information 
on this trip to the moon that even I will take before I die? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I’ll tell you frankly: I’m not one of 
those that has volunteered for it. (Laughter.) And I think we should 
remember this: when we stop to think of the amazing progress 
our scientists have made in the exploration of space just in the 
last three years, it is not out of the realm of reason at all to be- 
lieve that some human will goout intospace some day and return 
to the earth and tell about it. 

Now there are tremendous difficulties to be overcome, but you 
know, the recent high altitude test, this rocket that went out to 
something like 80,000 miles from the earth, this shows that the 
propulsive machinery is there. There was much learned from it. 
So I think that what we havedonein three years in this field is al- 
most certain promise that a great manyofus here will live to see 
things that today just look like Buck Rogers in the funny papers. 
That I am sure of. 


Q.: I think there is one question onthe minds of all of us, Mr. 
President: how important is the election of a Republican Congress, 
and what can we do tohelp inthe election of Republican candidates 
for all public offices? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I amgoing to make the most eloquent 
speech I know tonight about that. ButI will tell you this: let’s re- 
member that a political contest is not perfection against complete 
evil. ‘We are talking, as Republicans, of sound, sane, progressive 
government, in keeping, as we see it, with the American system, 
the American Constitution, American tradition. 
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We reject spendthrift government that pretends tohelp people 
while it robs the pocketbook and creates inflation. We reject 
centralization of power in the Federal Government, believing that 
government should stay close to every citizen. We reject every- 
thing that we believe is put forward as a panacea for the moment 
of any difficulty we have, and completely forgetting that we have 
got a world not only to live in but to leave to our children and 
grandchildren where they may enjoy the same kind of rights that we 
have enjoyed in our lives. 

So I think that the dominant wing of the cther party, which is 
influenced by all of these rather extremist -- or we call them radi- 
cal -- views as tospending and centralization, the political control 
of the economy, that those are what we reiect. And we should be 
very much on the ob. 

Now as for doing: I believe, first of all, we should believe, 
And we should talk. And we should work. And we should give, 
Because, to my mind, in the long run, the only way we are going 
to have the kind of government that we want is just to do that, 
Each one of us. Not just someone who is the president of the 
club, but someone who is the newest recruit, and getting out right 
down the block, and getting into every apartment, every house, 
and saying, ‘‘These are the simple issues. Do you want that kind 
of government for your child or your grandchild, or don’t you?’’ 
Now that’s what I think we must do. 


TEST SUSPENSION 


President Eisenhower Oct. 25 made the following statement on suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests: 


On Aug. 22, 1958, the United States declared its willingness, 
in order to facilitate negotiations for the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests and establishment of an international control sys- 
tem, to withhold testing of atomic and hydrogen weapons for a 
period of one year from the beginning of these negotiations on Oct. 
31. The sole condition for this voluntary one-year suspension is 
that the Soveit Union should not itself conduct tests during this 
period. 

The United Kingdom has similarly declared its willingness to 
suspend tests. It thus lies withthe Soviet Union to decide whether 
on Oct. 31 all countries which have tested nuclear weapons will 
have voluntarily suspended testing. 

The United States regrets that the Soviet Union has not ac- 
cepted the offer of the United States and the United Kingdom, 
although we still hope that it will do so. 


COST OF LIVING 


President Eisenhower Oct. 24 issued the following statement on the cost-of-living 
index (Weekly Report p. 1395): 


I was gratified to learn from yesterday’s report onconsumer 
prices that the cost of living, virtually stable since last May, has 
continued unchanged. It shows that for the second successive 
month the retail cost of food to the American housewife is down. 
To be sure, some retail prices have gone up in recent months, 
but others are lower than they have been ina year or more. 

This means that the recent gains in weekly earnings of 
American workers represent real increases in buying power, not 
just offsets against higher prices. These earnings have in- 
creased more than 5 percent since February. Their actual buying 
power is higher than it has been for well over a year and is I5 
percent above what it was in 1952. 

Most important to all Americans, it confirms the fact that 
recovery is possible without inflation. We must preserve this 
stability in the value of the dollar without recourse to stifling 
controls. 


WEEKS’ RESIGNATION 


The President Oct. 23 sent the following letter to Sinclair Weeks in a response to 
weeks’ letter of Oct. 22 announcing his resignation as Secretary of Commerce (Weekly 


Report p. 1391): 


Dear Sinny: 

I am indeed sorry that your departure from the Cabinet and 
the Department of Commerce is now soimminent, but I appreciate 
that you have already put off this unhappy event for quite some 
time, much to my benefit and the Administration’s. I accept your 
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resignation as of Nov. 10 withkeen regret that it will interrupt the 
warm and close association we have had. 

It is of course, very gratifying to me, as it must be to you, 
that during your six years as Secretary of Commerce, the Ameri- 
can economy has expanded broadly and generated for our citizens 
more jobs, higher incomes, and greater abundance. Now that 
economic growth is once again under way with industrial produc- 
tion recovering rapidly and with personal income at new peaks, we 
can look forward to continued improvements in the wellbeing of 
the American people. 

You should have a very real and lasting satisfaction from your 
participation in this expansion of our economy and its job oppor- 
tunities as also from the specific new programs you have initiated 
and the others you have strengthened. You ought to take particular 
pride in recalling the vast highway program undertakenin 1954 -- 
the greatest in the history of our country, the highly successful 
reciprocal trade legislation enacted just this year, last year’s 
stimulating Conference on Research and Distribution for the 
Benefit of Small Business, the St. Lawrence Seaway, and the ex- 
panded shipbuilding program now under way. Progress in all of 
these fields, providing millions of jobs either directly or in- 
directly, is heartening evidence of the dynamic nature of our 
economy. I should mention also the significant contributions by 
the department under your leadership to greater safety on the 
highways and airways of the Nation. You have well earned the 
thanks and the appreciation of Americans everywhere as they 
participate in and enjoy the benefits of these many services. 

As you depart from Government service, you take with you my 
deep gratitude for your long and unstinting devotion to duty and 
my very best wishes for your future health and happiness. Cer- 
tainly I shall not hesitate, should a need develop, to grasp your 
generous offer of future assistance. 

With warm personal regard, 

As ever, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


" LEBANON TROOP WITHDRAWAL 


The White House Oct. 18 released the text of the following message from President 
Eisenhower to United States troops withdrawing from Lebanon, 


This is the President. 

Three months ago I spoke to you as you undertook the impor- 
tant task of helping Lebanon to maintain its independence. Your 
mission has now been performed. You have written a new and 
honorable chapter in the history of America’s dedication to free- 
dom. 

Let us recall what happened. Asmall nation was imperiled by 
outside influences. In its moment oftrial, Lebanon appealed to us 
for help. We promptly responded to meet the need. That need was 
met, and met peacefully. The United Nations also acted to 
strengthen the defense of Lebanon, and, as a result of your pres- 
ence and of that action of the United Nations, the need is past and 
you are now withdrawing. 

Two great lessons have been taught. First, the United States 
is a friend to those who wish to live their own lives in freedom. 
We are not deterred by threats or abuse from giving needed help. 

Second, the United States never seeks to turn the necessities 
of others into gains for itself. 

I pledged to you, as you went forward, that as soon as the in- 
dependence of Lebanon seemed secure, you would be immediately 
withdrawn. That pledge is now being redeemed. 

The United States has no aggressive ambitions. We have no 
desire to impose our will upon others. Just as we responded 
rapidly to the call for help, so we are responding rapidly to the 
ending of the need for help. 

World order, and the independence of small nations every- 
where, are more secure both because of your going to Lebanon 
and because of your now leaving Lebanon. 

As you return to your regular duties, I express the pride of 
all America in the way you have performed your duties. You 
have conducted yourselves in an exemplary way that assured you 
a friendly reception from the Lebanese authorities and people. 
You have served a noble cause in the best tradition of American 
servicemen, 

On behalf of the American people -- thank you. 





Capitol Briefs 


LEBANON TROOP WITHDRAWAL 


The last detachments of United States troops remaining in 
Lebanon were flown out of the country Oct. 25, completing the 
promised evacuation approximately one week before the target 
date of Oct. 31. An Army contingent of 10 men was left behind 
until Dec. 1 to adjust claims. The troops, which at one time 
numbered 16,000, were sent to Lebanon July 14. President 
Eisenhower, in a recorded message sent to the departing troops, 
said ‘‘world order and the independence of small nations every- 
where’’ were more secure because of U.S, action in Lebanon. 
(See adjoining column and Weekly Report p. 1308) 


MAIL RATE 


Postmaster General Arthur E, Summerfield Oct. 27 said the 
volume of mail being handled by the Post Office Department 
was increasing rapidly despite raises in postage rates. Summer- 
field said mail would increase by three billion pieces in fiscal 
1959 as compared with fiscal 1958. Summerfield said, ‘‘We 
desperately need 12,000 more new post offices now.’’ He said 
the new facilities were needed to meet the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s goal of next-day delivery for all first-class mail between 
any two cities in the country. (Weekly Report p. 642) 


COAL MINE SAFETY ACT 


Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D Pa.) Oct. 28 said he would introduce 
legislation in 1959 to require coal mines with 14 or fewer 
employees to meet most of the same safety standards required 
of larger mines under the Coal Mine Safety Act. Clark’s state- 
ment followed a series of fatal accidents at coal mines in Virginia 
and elsewhere. Clark Feb, 17 introduced a bill (S 3290) to apply 
the standards to small mines. S 3290 was reported, amended, 
July 25 by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee (S Rept 
1963) but did not reach the floor. (Weekly Report p. 381) 


SMALL BUSINESS CREDIT 


The Small Business Administration Oct. 28 announced that 
tentative regulations governing the private investment companies 
SBA was authorized to charter under PL 699 (85th Congress) 
would be published Nov. 3. PL 699, approved by President 
Eisenhower Aug. 21, set up a Small Business Investment Division 
within SBA with the job of chartering and assisting private 
lending firms to provide low-cost loans to small businesses. 
SBA said it would receive comment and suggestions on the pro- 
posed regulations until Nov. 13. Earlier, on Oct. 15, SBA Ad- 
ministrator Wendell B. Barnes said licenses would be issued 
in November to a few lending firms. (Weekly Report p. 1066) 

Chairman Wright Patman (D Texas) of the House Small 
Business Committee Oct. 29 said the proposed regulations 
were a ‘“‘disappointing job’’ which would ‘‘reject or whittle 
down the authority for helping small business which Congress 
entrusted to SBA last August.’’ Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D 
Minn.) Oct. 30 said Republicans were trying to turn the SBA 
into a ‘‘patronage playground.’’ He said the Republican National 
Committee had distributed a letter over the signature of Clarence 
G. Adamy listing SBA job openings resulting from the creation 
of the SBID and inviting ‘‘the party faithfuls throughout the 
country’’ to apply for the jobs, which Humphrey said, were 
supposed to be under civil service. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 


President Eisenhower Oct. 24 appointed Lewis L. Strauss, 62, 
to replace Sinclair Weeks as Secretary of Commerce. Weeks an- 
nounced his resignation, effective Nov. 10, onOct.24. With Weeks’ 
resignation, only three members of the original 1953 Eisenhower 
Cabinet were still serving: Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and Postmaster General 
Arthur E, Summerfield. Strauss, a Republican, formerly served as 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. He retired June 30, 
at the conclusion of his five-year term but took the job of Special 
Assistant to the President in charge of the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram. His nomination as Secretary of Commerce is subject to 
Senate confirmation. (Weekly Report p. 757, 1390) 

(For Around the Capitol see p. 1394) 
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TAX EXEMPTION DISPUTE 


Chairman Theodore Francis Green (D R.I.) of the 
Senate Rules and Administration Privileges and Elections 
Subcommittee Oct. 23 released the text of aletter asking 
the Internal Revenue Service to investigate the tax-exempt 
status of the Committee for Constitutional Government. 

Green enclosed newspaper advertisementsplaced by 
the Committee for Constitutional Government. The ads 
claimed Walter Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers (AFL-CIO), was ‘‘within reach of controlling 
your Congress.’’ The ads said, ‘‘Ifthis happens, it means 
more confiscatory taxes, destruction of higher incomes 
and incentives to save, higher gasoline prices because of 
reduced depletion allowance for American oil exploration, 
socialized medicine, more inflation and a deluge of such 
socialistic measures as British Laborites imposed onthe 
United Kingdom.”’ 

The committee asked for contributions to print anti- 
Reuther ads and distribute statements. It said it needed 
$250,000 for ‘‘seed money.’’ The ads advised that ‘‘for 
tax deductibility, for individuals and corporations, make 
checks payable to the Constitution and Free Enterprise 
Foundation.’’ The foundation address was the same as the 
committee’s -- 202 East 44th Street, New York City. 

In his letter to the Internal Revenue Service, Green 
said: ‘‘These articles are neither non-partisan nor objec- 
tive in content but are clear-cut political propagandade- 
signed to create opposition and bad feeling toward Mr. 
Reuther and the labor movement.... Thus contributors 
are encouraged to give money for extremely partisan and 
controversial political purposes under the guise of contri- 
buting to a tax-exempt educational organization. This is 
subterfuge which is perfectly transparent.’’ 

Green requested IRS to ‘‘act with all possiblehaste. 
to determine if the tax-exempt status of the Constitution 
and Free Enterprise Foundation should be withdrawn. 

Edward A. Rumley, executive director of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, registered as 
lobbyist for the organization Oct. 10, 1946. The organiza- 
tion itself is not registered as a lobby. Neither is the 
Constitution and Free Enterprise Foundation. 

Paul M. Butler, chairmanofthe Democratic National 
Committee, Oct. 23 asked the Justice and Treasury De- 
partments to investigate the Committee for Constitutional 
Government’s advertising campaign. 


BROOKINGS GRANT 


The Ford Foundation Oct. 25 announced a grant of 
$6.2 million tothe Brookings Institution to help establish 
a Center for Advanced Study and Research. The institu- 
tion, founded in 1916, conducts research primarily inthe 
field of Government economics. 


FORAND BILL 


Speeches by health officials in St. Louis Oct. 27 and 
30 indicated the Eisenhower Administration has decided to 
oppose 86th Congress proposals to write Federal health 
insurance for the aged. 


? 


The problem, according to those who favor the pro- 
posals, is that people intheir sixties and older have trou- 
ble obtaining private health insurance. Difficulties, they 
say, are compounded by the fact that as people get older 
their health expenses go up while their incomes go down. 

In the 85th Congress, Rep. Aime J, Forand (D R.I.) 
unsuccessfully pushed a bill (HR 9467) to provide Federal 
health insurance for persons eligible to receive social 
security checks. HR 9467 received hearings, but got no 
further. The American Medical Assn. was its chief oppon- 
ent. (Weekly Report p. 663) Forand has said he would in- 
troduce a similar bill in the 86th Congress. 

Elliot Lee Richardson, Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Oct. 27 before the American Pub- 
lic Health Assn. annual meeting in St. Louis said ‘‘the 
cost of health care for the aged has become a political 
problem of great moment....’’ He maintained broader 
Federal participation would be offset by the ‘‘diminution 
of responsiveness’’ by local and private resources, 

Aims C, McGuiness, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Health and Medical Services in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Oct. 30 before the 
American College of Preventive Medicine meeting in St. 
Louis said ‘‘the present Administration is convinced that 
voluntary health insurance represents the best means of 
helping most people meet the costs of medical care.’’ He 
said leaders of private health insurance plans must step 
up their efforts to find ways toextend satisfactory insur- 
ance to the aged. 

Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, president of the American 
Medical Assn., Oct. 23 in Hartford, Conn., before the 
Assn. of Life Insurance Medical Directors, said that doc- 
tors and insurance men must combine efforts to ‘‘ward off 
any Government inroads into the free enterprise system 
of insurance and the private practice of medicine.’’ He 
mentioned the Forand bill as an example. 





Pressure Points | 


@ CANADA TRADE --The Canadian-American Com- 
mittee sponsored by the National Planning Assn. and the 
newly formed Private Planning Assn. of Canada, Oct. 23 
appealed for a relaxation of trade restraints between 
Canada and the U.S. 

® CIVIL RIGHTS -- The Florida Conference of the 
National Assn, for the Advancement of Colored People 
Oct. 25 adopted aresolution urging President Eisenhower 
to make a speaking tour of the South to condemn white 
citizens councils and similar groups. 

@ HOME FINANCING -- Nels G. Severin, president of 
the National Assn. of Home Builders, Oct. 23 recom- 
mended establishment of a Federal agency to regulate the 
flow of money for GI and FHA mortgages. 

@ LIQUOR ADVERTISING -- Clayton M. Wallace, exe- 
cutive director of the National Temperance League, Oct. 
22 said the decisions of radio stations WOMT of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., and WCRB of Malden, Mass., to broadcast 
hard liquor advertising ‘‘should be a direct challenge to 
the 86th Congress”’ to enact a law banning interstate ad- 
vertising of all alcoholic beverages. 
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HOOVER COMMITTEE DISBANDS 


The Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, since 
1949 a private group pressing for the adoption of Hoover 
Commission recommendations, went out of existence Oct. 
29. 

Clarence Francis, committee national chairman, Oct. 
29 said his organization helped in getting 72 percent of 
the recommendations of the first Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Government adopted 
and 64 percent of the second commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

President Eisenhower ina letter sent to Francis Sept. 
6 and released Oct. 29 said: ‘‘Ihave had frequent evidence 
during the past five years of the enthusiasm with which the 
Citizens Committee carried on its important mission, and 
I have been delighted and encouraged by the effective sup- 
port the committee has given the Administration in im- 
plementing recommendations of the commission. The 
time will come again when there will be need for a new 
comprehensive review such as inspired Mr. Hoover’s 
monumental missions.’’ 


LISTS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The committee in its final report gave this boxscore 
on Hoover Commission recommendations: 


First Hoover Second Hoover 


Commission Commission 
(1947-49) (1953-55) 
Total recommendations... 273 314 
Total recommendations 
I sn 6 sed iaehsos 196 (72%) 200%" (63.9%) 
Through administrative 
GS, biraidistaic se «we 111 (41%) 146%"(46.7%) 
Through legislation.... 85 (31%) 54 (17.2%) 


* % indicates partial adoption. 

The committee listed these accomplishments as the 
most significant gains resulting from the first Hoover 
Commission report: 

e@ Passage of the Reorganization Act of 1949 which au- 
thorized the President to submit reorganization plans to 
Congress. The plans become law unless rejected within 
60 days by a majority of either the Senate or House. (1949 
Almanac p. 554) 

® Creation of the General Services Agency as the Fed- 
eral Government’s centralized housekeeper. 

@ Reorganization of the State Department toclarify re- 
sponsibilities. (1949 Almanac p. 385) 

@ Substitution of the merit system for political appoint- 
ments in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

® Creation of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

@ Separation of subsidies and mail pay in Federal ac- 
counts with airlines. 

® Reorganization of the Post Office Department. 

The committee listed these as leading accomplish- 
ments resulting from the second Hoover Commission 
report: 

@ Reorganization of the Defense Department (Weekly 
Report p. 957) 

e@ Revised budgeting procedures whereby Congress 
makes appropriations on a year-to-yearbasis instead of 
lump-sum amounts for long term projects. (Weekly 
Report p. 1102) 

@ Reduction of Government competition with business 
through the closing of about 700 Federal businesses. 
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@ Improvement of the Federal career service through 
Executive Department administrative reforms. 

® Establishment of a National Medical Library. 

Former President Herbert Hoover Sept. 17 wrote the 

committee that ‘‘economies totaling $7 billion can be 
traced to the first commission’s report. And we are on 
our way to savings of upwards of $3 billion a year as a 
result of the second commission’s recommendations,” 
He called the committee’s efforts to effect commission 
proposals ‘‘the greatest education of the American people 
in civil government since the Constitution was under 
debate.’’ 


NEA PROGRAM 


The National Education Assn., representing 616,000 
teachers and school administrators, Oct. 29 said it would 
press anew in the 86th Congress for Federal aid for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries. 

The association said it would support legislation like 
the Murray-Metcalf bill (S 3311, HR 10763) introduced in 
the 85th Congress. The bill provided for a Federal pay- 
ment of $25 for each school age child the first year. The 
payment rose to $100 a child in four years. The total 
cost was estimated at about $4.5 billion. The states could 
use the money for school construction, equipment and 
teacher salaries. They could apportion the money as 
they wished among those three categories. The bill was 
not passed by either chamber in 1958. 

Dr. J.L. McCaskill, NEA legislative director, said 
the bill would ‘‘rectify the present imbalance of school 
support by which the Federal Government contributes only 
4 cénts out of every dollar of revenue for public schools 
below college level.”’ 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D 
Texas) Oct. 28 before the 29th annual meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. said the oil industry either had 
to get together on policy or accept Federal domination. 

Pointing to the current dispute over how to limit oil 
imports, Johnson said, ‘‘Each segment, the independents 
and the importers, is seeking a favored position. The 
net result is the same -- acceptance of Federal domina- 
tion for a Federal favor.’’ (Weekly Report p. 1337) 


LABOR AND POLITICS 


George Meany, AFL-CIO president, Oct. 30 in a 
nation-wide radio broadcast said ‘‘labor has no plan, nor 
the faintest desire, to take over control of the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.’’ 

He accused those who charged labor sought to dom- 
inate the Federal Government of using the ‘‘big lie’’ 
technique. 

‘‘No group is more convinced than American labor 
that control of the Government by any special interest 
group, such as organized labor, organized business or the 
organized financial interests would mean an end to the 
American way of life.”’ 

He said labor would ‘‘bitterly oppose’’ attempts to 
socialize the Government. 

He said ‘‘labor will support legislation to curb mal- 
practices by union and corporation officials in the next 
Congress, just as we did in the last Congress.’’ (Weekly 
Report p. 1097) 
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INTEGRATION 


The continuing school integration stalemate in Arkan- 
sas and Virginia brought growing unrest among students 
and parents. In Washington, several thousand Negro and 
white students from schools throughout the country Oct. 
25 staged a ‘‘Youth March for Integrated Schools,’’ but 
they were unsuccessful in their request for a delegation 
to meet with President Eisenhower. White House Press 
Secretary James C, Hagerty told newsmen sponsors of the 
rally had sought an appointment, but that none had been 
arranged. Leaders of the march included A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters (AFL-CIO); Mrs. Martin Luther King, wife of the 
minister who led the Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott; 
former baseball star Jackie Robinson, and singer Harry 
Belafonte. The group sent to the President a statement 
asking him to ‘‘make an explicit moral and legal commit- 
ment of the total forces of the Government to achieve an 
effective, orderly and speedy integration’’ of public 
schools. (Weekly Report p. 1365) 

In Little Rock, Ark., State Attorney General Bruce 
Bennett officially told the Arkansas Education Depart- 
ment it could use funds withheld from the four closed 
high schools to pay for educating students at other public 
or private schools. Gov. Orval E, Faubus Oct. 25 said 
that his state might be forced to abandon the public school 
system if the Federal Government continued to take 
“drastic steps’? in pushing integration, but that he was 
against its abolition ‘‘at the present time.”’ 

In Virginia, the constitutionality of the state’s ‘‘mas- 
sive resistance’’ laws was attacked Oct. 24 in a suit 
brought by the state to test the program’s validity. Ina 
paper filed with the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
court-appointed attorney Samuel H. Williams said the 
program violated the 14th Amendment of the U.S. Consti- 
tution and five sections of the Virginia constitution. In 
Norfolk, two suits were filed Oct. 27 in Federal Court by 
white parents seeking reopening of schools. The suits 
charged that the school closing law violated rights guar- 
anteed the children under the equal protection clause of 
the 12th Amendment. Other integration developments: 

A New Orleans, La., Federal District judge Oct. 23 
handed down a final decree ordering integration of the 
Orleans Parish (New Orleans County) schools as soon as 
necessary arrangements could be made, in a case which 
has been appealed throughout the court system. The 
school board had 30 days to appeal the ruling. 

The Justice Department Oct. 29 said its Civil Rights 
Division was investigating the Oct. 27 arrest of three 
Montgomery, Ala., ministers in Birmingham, Ala., on 
vagrancy charges while they visited a Negro integration 
leader who had been arrested the previous week for vio- 
lating bus seating laws. Tue three ministers were held 
several hours, then released and the charges dropped. 

FBI Director J, Edgar Hoover Oct. 23 announced that 
his field offices had been ordered to set up conferences 
with local law enforcement agencies during November and 
December to explain Government services available to 
local groups in combatting race-hatred bomb threats and 
bombings. 


FORMOSA CRISIS 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told his Oct. 28 
news conference that the most important achievement of 
his Oct. 21-23 talks with Nationalist China’s President 
Chiang Kai-shek was ‘‘a fresh formulation of the mission 
of the government of Free China,’’ with ‘“‘the emphasis 
upon winning through peaceful processes....’’ Dulles also 
voiced his conviction that the Nationalist government was 
“dedicated to the peaceful achievement of its high miss- 
ion’’ in an Oct. 24 statement following a report to the 
President on his talks. 

His statement said ‘‘apparently the Communists 
desire to throw roadblocks in the way of stabilized 
tranquility,’’ but that he was ‘‘confident that the Chinese 
Communists will not gain their ends either through 
their military efforts or their propaganda guile.’’ (Weekly 
Report p. 1365) 

Communist China Oct. 25 announced there would be 
no bombardment of Quemoy airfield, wharf and beach 
landing areas on ‘‘even dates’’ so the offshore islands 
could get supplies, but that ‘‘exception will be taken if 
there should be escorts.’’ Of this announcement, Duiies 
Oct. 28 said it showed ‘‘the killing is done for political 
purposes and promiscuously,’’ and that the Communists 
“‘are trying to save themselves from a loss of face and 
a defeat in the effort which they had initiated but had 
been unable to conclude successfully.’’ 

Dulles agreed with an Oct. 27 statement by Chinese 
Nationalist Ambassador George K.C. Yeh that “‘we will 
not give up military might for legitimate and self-defense 
purposes,’’ and said, ‘‘Certainly we do not nor have we 
ever asked anybody else to do that.”’ 


VOTING RIGHTS 


A Federal judge in Montgomery, Ala., Oct. 29 upheld 
a controversial 1957 legislative act which rearranged the 
city boundaries of Tuskegee, Ala., to prevent all but 10 
of the 420 registered Negro voters from voting in Tuske- 
gee proper. U.S, District Judge Frank M. Johnson Jr. said 
nothing in the Federal Constitution prohibited the state 
legislature from changing city boundaries, regardless of 
the motive. His ruling came onatest suit filed on behalf 
of a group of Tuskegee Negroes. 

Attorney General William P. Rogers Oct. 29 an- 
nounced that all Federal district attorneys had been 
instructed to keep their offices manned on election day, 
Nov. 4, as long as local polls Were open, and ‘“‘to act 
promptly on all reports of violations of Federal election 
laws.’’ 

A more effective Federal Civil Rights Commission 
was called for Oct. 28 by Charles Abrams, chairman of 
the New York State Commission Against Discrimination, 
a state agency. Abrams told the annual conference of the 
New Jersey Welfare Council that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission ‘‘has little so far to show for its performance 
other than three investigations recently called oninfrac- 
tion of voting rights.’’ (For story on Civil Rights Com- 
mission see p. 1370) 
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COST OF LIVING 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics Oct. 23 reported that 
average consumer prices held steady in September after 
a slight August decline, and that take-home earnings of 
factory workers rose above 1957 levels for the first time 
in 1958. The report said higher prices for clothing, medi- 
cal care and transportation in September offset the con- 
tinuing seasonal decline in food costs to hold the Consumer 
Price Index at 123.7 percent of the 1947-49 average. 
Despite the leveling off, however, the index was 2.1 per- 
cent higher than in September 1957. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics Ewan Clague said he believed prices of 
new cars ‘‘would be a strong factor on the upside”’ in 
October, and that the index probably would rise slightly, 
but that he expected the present ‘‘pretty good stability’’ 
to continue for another six months. (Weekly Report p. 
1244) 

The report brought from President Eisenhower an 
Oct. 24 statement that the September figures confirmed 
that ‘‘recovery is possible without inflation.’’ (For text 
see p. 1390) 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Supreme Court Oct. 27 took the following major 
actions: 

Agreed to review a challenge by engineer William L. 
Greene to the Government’s use of secret informers in the 
Industrial Security Program. Greene resigned from his 
defense job with the Engineering and Research Co. of 
Riverdale, Md., after the Navy, in 1953, refused him an 
industrial security clearance. The Navy’s action allegedly 
was based on information obtained from secret informers 
that Greene’s former wife was an alleged ‘‘ardent Com- 
munist.’’ Greene appealed the Navy industrial security 
board ruling on the grounds that use of confidential in- 
formants violated his right to due process under the Fifth 
Amendment to the U.S, Constitution. The U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Washington, D.C., unanimously rejected the 
appeal and Greene then asked the Supreme Court to review 
his case. 

By a 7-2 vote, set aside a Court of Appeals decision 
approving a Federal Communications Commission award 
of television Channel 9, Orlando, Fla., tothe Mid-Florida 
Television Corp. U.S, Solicitor General J. Lee Rankin had 
told the Court that testimony given June 2 before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Legislative 
Oversight Subcommittee indicated improper influence 
might have been exerted on the FCC in the case. The 
Court vacated the Court of Appeals ruling and returned 
the case to the lower court ‘‘for such action as it may 
deem appropriate.’’ Two similar cases were handled by 
the Supreme Court Oct. 20. (Weekly Report p. 706, 1361) 

Refused to review a Kansas Supreme Court decision 
barring the state of Kansas from taxing machinery used 
by General Motors under a contract with the Air Force. 
The Court’s decision was based on the fact that the 
Kansas tax was to be levied on the owner of the machinery, 
and the machinery in question, though used by General 
Motors, was Federal property. 

Agreed to rule whether William Vincent Vitarelli, 
a Government employee in a non-sensitive job, could 
be fired, allegedly as a security risk, under normal 
Government employment procedures after an earlier 
firing under the Federal Security Program had been 
rescinded and expunged from the records. 





Around the Capitol - 2 
SPACE AGENCY DISPUTE 


The centroversy over reported plans of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to take over 
scientific personnel and facilities of the Army remained 
unresolved following an Oct. 29 meeting of. President 
Eisenhower and the NASA Council, which he heads. 
White House Press Secretary James C, Hagerty an- 
nounced following the meeting that the President would 
make no decision ‘‘for some time’’ on personnel shifts, 
and that several more meetings were to be held. The 
proposed shift was disclosed in an Oct. 14 newspaper 
story, which said Dr. T. Keith Glennan, head of NASA, 
had made the proposal to Army Secretary Wilber M. 
Brucker orally, but that a ‘‘written request’’ presumably 
would follow. (Weekly Report p. 1361) 

News of the shift brought from Brucker an Oct. 18 
news conference statement that the Army was adopting 
the soft approach in the matter and hoped ‘‘this thing 
can be settled without too much conflict.’’ He said the 
Army was preparing a ‘‘position paper’’ on the issue. 

The Army’s future in research was questioned by 
Gen. Nathan F, Twining, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, in ar Oct. 21 address before the annual meeting 
of the Assn. of the United States Army in Washington. 
He said ‘‘you must get the most out of your available 
personnel and funds by concentrating on the essentials,”’ 
and questioned whether ‘‘the research and development 
programs, which are certainly limited, dollar-wise’’ were 
‘‘directed properly to providing’’ a ‘‘compact, hard- 
hitting Army.”’ 

Strong opposition to the shift was voiced, however, 
by Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, head of the Ordnance Mis- 
sile Command, and Lt. Gen. Arthur G, Trudeau, chief of 
Army research and development, in Oct. 22 addresses 
before the Army Assn, Medaris said ‘‘this is a time 
to paddle, not the time to rock the boat,’’ and he later 
told a news conference the NASA proposal would inevit- 
ably produce a delay in missile development that would 
be ‘‘rather disastrous.’’ Trudeau told newsmen it would 
be unthinkable to take away the capability of “‘the most 
capable team anybody has yet built up toexplore space.”’ 
He referred to the Redstone Arsenal facilities in Ala- 
bama. 

Acting Defense Secretary Donald Quarles Oct. 24 
told a news conference he did not believe ‘‘that there will 
be any decision made that will invoke disastrous delays,’’ 
and said he personally believed there had been some 
exaggeration in public expressions over the matter. 

Increased Army manpower needs were held neces- 
sary in an Army study, completed in May and summar- 
ized in an Oct. 26 release. The study said nuclear 
warfare required bigger armed forces since battle zones 
were increased in depth, both atomic and conventional 
weapons had to be carried, and conventional artillery 
was needed to cover areas out of range of atomic wea- 
pons. The study said there would be a need for increased 
reconnaissance and surveillance in selecting atomic 
targets. 

Further impetus was given the space program when 
the Defense Department’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency Oct. 27 authorized the Army, Navy and Air Force 
to negotiate the details of a multi-milliondollar program 
for improving solid fuels to drive missiles faster and 
further. Four companies will carry out the work -- 
American Cyanamid, Dow Chemical, Esso Research and 
Engineering, and Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing. 
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Political Notes 





EISENHOWER CAMPAIGN 


President Eisenhower last week made a 36-hour 
campaign swing through West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
New York. Highlights: 

Charleston, W.Va., Oct. 27 -- The President told an 
airport crowd Republicans stood for ‘‘sound, stable, 
progressive government’’ and termed the Democrats ‘‘the 
spendthrift league...(whose) phony doctrines would merely 
put the private citizen in a wheel chair furnished him by 
the Federal Government.’’ 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 27 -- The President, in atelevision 
address to a party rally, said Republicans deserved re- 
election on their record in combating the recession. 

He contrasted the GOP program with the ‘‘hare- 
brained spending: schemes’’ of some Democrats. ‘‘The 
formula of the radical wing of the opposition,’’ he said, 
‘twas a resort to panic and a raid on the taxpayers’ 
doiiar.’’ In view of that record, he said, he was choosing 
moderate language when he called Democrats “‘irrespon- 
sible and radical.’’ (For text, see Weekly Report p. 1380) 

New York City, Oct. 28 -- Presidential Press Secre- 
tary James C, Hagerty denied reports that the New York 
Republican organization had asked the President not to 
make a major speech in the state. The President made 
two talks to party workers, in which he said the ‘‘dominant 
wing’’ of the Democratic party lacked the ‘‘straight- 
forward, honest, sound and sane principles which make 
America great.’’ He plugged for the election of the whole 
state ticket, headed by Nelson A. Rockefeller, but stressed 
particularly, the candidacy of Rep. Kenneth B. Keating 
for the Senate. 


NIXON CAMPAIGN 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon last week cam- 
paigned in New York, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and South Dakota continuing to predict that there 
would be no Democratic landslide. Highlights of the week: 

RADICALS -- Oct. 27 he denied it was ‘‘name- 
calling’’ to refer to Democratic ‘‘radicals.’’ On Oct. 24 
he had said: 

‘‘There are some who take comfort in the fact that 
the Democratic leadership in the Senate followed a 
moderate rather than a radical course during the last 
session of Congress. 

“I am often asked -- what do we have to fear on 
economic issues from men with the conservative views of 
Harry Byrd, Dick Russell, Spessard Holland and Lyndon 
Johnson? 

‘*The answer is that if the radical bloc substantially 
increases its strength, the present Democratic leadership 
in the House and Senate will not be running the show. They 
will probably retain their titles but they will be leaders 
in name only.”’ 

ROCKEFELLER -- Nixon and Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Republican candidate for Governor of New York, Oct. 24 
breakfasted together and denied there was any rift 
between them. The breakfast was arranged late the 
previous night after Rockefeller had failed to appear with 
Nixon at any of the Vice President’s campaign stops in 
New York City. Earlier Rockefeller had said he 
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personally would not have used the word ‘‘radical’’ in 
reterence to Democrats. 

After the breakfast, Rockefeller said reports of a 
feud were ‘‘sheer bunk,’’ adding, ‘‘I have no interest in 
the Presidential nomination. I have every expectation to 
serve a four-year term as Governor.’’ Nixon, in turn, 
endorsed Rockefeller for Governor and predicted his 
victory would strengthen the GOP nationally. Nixon said 
he agreed with a policy of President Eisenhower, which 
he said the President announced to him in 1955 in these 
words: ‘‘I am consciously trying to buildup a number of 
strong leaders in the party. The Republican party 
needs as many national figures as it can produce.’’ 

CIVIL RIGHTS -- Nixon Oct. 24replied toa statement 
by Adlai E, Stevenson criticizing the President’s record 
on civil rights by asking Stevenson what he had done ‘‘to 
enlist support of Democratic Governors (in the South)... 
and Democratic Committee chairmen.... for his position 
on the civil rights issue. 

‘I do not question the sincerity of Mr. Stevenson.... 
But there is a gulf of difference between the two parties 
where the record is concerned. They talk. We act.... 
There will be no hope for more civil rights legislation as 
long as the Congress is controlled by anti-civil rights 
Democrats who are chairmen of key committees.”’ 


CALIFORNIA REFERENDUM 


California radio stations last week broadcast paid 
announcements that said the Vatican had ‘‘sent instruc- 
tions to all Catholics’’ tooppose a referendum proposition 
which, the commercials implied, was supported by 
President Eisenhower and Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon. 

Both men Oct. 29 repudiated the use of their names. 
Nixon said he actually voted by absentee ballot against 
the proposition to remove the tax exemption enjoyed by 
private and parochial schools below the college level. The 
White House said the President had not taken any stand on 
the question and considered it a state matter. 

Clergymen of all faiths denounced the advertise- 
ments, sponsored by a group supporting the referendum, 
and a Catholic spokesman said the charge of Vatican 
intervention was ‘‘a downright lie.’’ 


REP. SIMPSON DIES 


Rep. Sid Simpson (R), 64, who had represented 
Illinois’ 20th District in the House since 1943, died of a 
heart attack Oct. 26 in Carrollton, Ill. 

Simpson was the ranking Republican on the House 
District of Columbia Committee. He was also the third- 
ranking GOP Member of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

The 20th District Republican Committee Oct. 27 
named Mrs. Edna Simpson, his widow, to replace Simpson 
as the GOP candidate for the House. 

The Democratic nominee is Henry W, Pollock, who 
lost to Simpson by 25,579 votes in 1956. 

Simpson’s death brought the composition of the House 
to 232 Democrats, 195 Republicans and eight vacancies. 
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Committee Roundup 





LABOR INVESTIGATION 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Management Field. 


ACTION -- Announced hearings Nov. 13-17 on 
secondary boycotts by labor unions. The Committee 
Sept. 18 concluded hearings on the activities of Teamster 
Union President James R. Hoffa and postponed further 
activity until after the Nov. 4 election. (Weekly Report 
p. 1228, 1310) 


BACKGROUND -- President Eisenhower Jan. 23 in 
his labor message asked Congress to tighten existing 
curbs on secondary boycotts. (Weekly Report p. 134) 
Attempts to write secondary boycott provisions into a 
labor pension and welfare fund bill (S 2888 -- PL 836) 
passed Aug. 19 failed, as did similar attempts connected 
with a general labor bill that passed the Senate but was 
rejected by the House (S 3974). (Weekly Report p. 1097) 
President Eisenhower Oct. 20-23 in campaign speeches 
said Democrats in Congress had brought about defeat of 
his 1958 labor program. He said he would ask Congress 
in January 1959 for substantially the same legislation he 
had requested in 1958. (Weekly Report p. 1359, 1380) 


RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Oct. 15 -- Select 
Committee Chairman John L. McClellan (D Ark.) said 
that if Teamster President Hoffa succeeded in amalgamat- 
ing all transportation unions into the Teamsters, ‘‘this 
would place the political and economic destiny of the 
Nation in Hoffa’s hands.’’ 


Oct. 27 -- The Teamsters Union announced it had 
scheduled a special convention for March 16-18, 1959, in 
Chicago. The union’s court-appointed board of monitors 
has opposed the convention and asked the court to broaden 
its powers over the union. The Teamsters asked Federal 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts to modify the consent order 
setting up the board of monitors so the convention could 
be held. Hearings before Letts were scheduled for Nov. 
5-6. 


“NO MAN’S LAND” CASES 


The National Labor Relations Board Oct. 2 announced 
its final revised regulations extending its services to 
certain categories of ‘‘no man’s land’’ cases. ‘‘No man’s 
land’’ cases are labor disputes the states are excluded 
from handling by the Taft-Hartley Act, but which the 
NLRB, which has legal ju visdiction, declines to handle, 
usually because they are too small to warrant the expense. 
The President Jan. 23 asked Congress to permit the states 
to assert jurisdiction in such cases. (Weekly Report 
p. 134) The issue was a major cause of debate in Senate 
action on two labor bills (S 2888, S 3974) in 1958, but no 
change in the law was made. (Weekly Report p. 558, 772) 


The NLRB first announced July 22 that it would begin 
shortly to handle some cases it had previously declined 
to handle because they were too small to warrant the 
expense. (Weekly Report p. 966) Under the Oct. 2 final 
regulations, the NLRB will handle labor disputes (1) in 
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newspapers if the paper’s gross annual volume was 
$200,000 or more; (2) in television, radio or telegraph 
companies if the firm’s gross annual volume was $100,000 
or more; (3) in non-retail concerns with $50,000 or 
more annual inflow or outflow, direct or indirect; (4) in 
retail concerns with $500,000 or more gross annual 
volume; (5) in firms operating office buildings with gross 
annual revenues of $100,000 or more, of which $25,000 or 
more had to be received from organizations that met the 
new standards; (6) in intrastate transport firms that 
linked interstate commerce operations and received 
$50,000 or more annually from the latter or from services 
performed for employers in commerce; (7) in public 
utilities that had $250,000 or more gross annual volume or 
met the non-retail standards; (8) intransit systems with 
$250,000 or more gross annual volume, except for taxi- 
cabs, which had to meet the retail standards; (9) in any 
firms whose businesses had a ‘‘subscantial impact on 
national defense,’’ as determined by the NLRB. 


The NLRB said the new regulations would probably 
increase its annual case-load by 2,600 -- from 13,000 
yearly to 15,600 yearly. 


AGENCY PROBE 


COMMITTEE -- House Interstate and ForeignCom- 
merce, Legislative Oversight Subcommittee. 


ACTION -- Oct. 29 announced that hearings on the 
Pittsburgh Channel 4 case would be resumed Nov. 12, and 
that former Federal Communications Commission Chair - 
man George C, McConnaughey had been invited to testify. 
Allegations that one applicant for the channel,Earl F, 
Reed of Pittsburgh, tried toinfluence McConnaughey with 
an offer of law business for his son and counter-reports 
that McConnaugheyhimself solicited favors were laid 
before the Subcommittee in September. (Weekly Report 
p. 1242) 


RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Oct. 23 -- The De- 
partment of Justice dropped its charges against William 
J. Walters in the reported theft of papers belonging to 
Bernard Goldfine. The papers were stolen from Gold- 
fine’s secretary’s Washington hotel room during Gold- 
fine’s stay in Washington to testify before the Subcom- 
mittee. Assistant U.S. Attorney Alfred Hantmann told the 
U.S. Commissioner that a grand jury had failed to indict 
Walters, and asked dismissal of the charge. (Weekly 
Report p. 974) - 


TIEKEN INVESTIGATION 


Rep. Emanuel Cellar (D N.Y.), chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, Oct. 27 issued a release 
criticizing Attorney General Rogers ‘‘for his failure to 
remove Robert Tieken from his post as Acting U.S. 
Attorney for the Northern District of Illinois....”"" The 
Judiciary Antitrust Subcommittee Aug. 27 had released 
a report recommending that Tieken be removed from 
office because of his ‘‘record of misconduct.’’ (Weekly 
Report p. 1151). 
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WEEKLY REPORT CORRECTIONS 


To increase the value of its editorial matter, Congressional 
Quarterly periodically publishes corrections and clarifications of 
its Weekly Report. CQ corrects major errors as they are noted 
and assembles other corrections at the end of each quarter. The 
following corrections are to be made in the 1958 Weekly Report: 


Page 730 -- The party breakdown for Roll Call 78 should 
read: D 17-27; R 26-15 (Not D 17-26; R 27-15). 

Page 749 -- In chart of State Legislature Sessions, the 
following changes should be made: California should read: Odd 
years in January; budget sessions: even years in February (not 
March). Delete District of Columbia. Florida should read: Odd 
years in April (not Annually). Georgia should read: Annually in 
January (not Odd years in January). Iowa should read: Odd years 
in January (not Annually in January). Kansas should read: 
Annually in January (not Even years inJanuary), Kentucky should 
read: Even years in January (not Even years in May -- 60 calendar 
days. Odd years in May -- 30 calendar days). Louisiana should 
read: Annually in May. 


Page 750, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Lobbyist, Ex-Congressman 
Dies’’ James M., Barnes should be identified as a Representative 
from the 20th District of Illinois (not Texas). 

Page 913, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘ Agency Probe’’ fourth para- 
graph should start: TESTIMONY -- July 3 --. 

Page 915, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Reciprocal Trade”’ third 
paragraph, lines 14-15 should read: ...by a majority vote of each 
(not by a two-thirds majority vote). 


Page 924, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Preemption Doctrine’’ last 
sentence of Provisions should end: punishing subversive activities 
against the Federal Government or a state government (add ‘‘or a 
state government’’), 

Page 946 -- In box of Texas primary candidates, Democratic 
candidate for 4th District should read: SamRayburn (incumbent). 
There was no Republican candidate inthe 4th District. Democratic 
candidates for the 5th District should read: Joe Pool, Barefoot 
Sanders, James Shepard. Republican candidates for the 5th 
District should read: Bruce Alger (incumbent), Grover Cantrell. 


Page 947, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Little Rock Integration’’ 
judge’s name should be spelled: Van Oosterhout (not Oosterhour). 

Page 952 -- The vote of Bennett (D Fla.) on Roll Call 64 
should read: Y (not N). 

Page 953 -- The vote of Bennett (R Mich.) on Roll Call 64 
should read: N (not Y). 

Page 953 -- The vote of Brown (R Ohio) on Roll Call 64 
should read: Y (not N). 

Page 953 -- The vote of Brown(D Mo.) on Roll Call 64 should 
read: N (not Y). 


Page 974, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Raylaine Textile Contract’ 
second paragraph, third line should read: a $40,382 refund (not a 
$41,284 refund). 

Page 1016, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Raylaine Textile Contract’’ 
second paragraph, seventh line should read: a $40,382 refund 
(not a $41,284 refund). 


Page 1023, Column 2 -- First headline should read: Atomic 
Icebreaker; second headline should read: Aviation Agency (heads 
reversed). 

Page 1023,Column1 -- Under ‘‘ Farm Program,’’ the following 
should be added to the last paragraph of BACKGROUND section: 
The Committee deleted anextensionof PL 480 that was included 
in the Senate bill. 


Page 1080, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Labor Legislation’ Rep, Phil 
M. Landrum (D Ga.) is reported incorrectly as absent and not 
voting on the two bills. Sentence beginning ‘‘ All 16 Democrats 
present”’ should be changed to read: Sixteen of the Committee’s 
17 Democrats, including Rep. Phil M, Landrum (D Ga.), who was 
absent but voted by proxy, voted both times against bringing the 
bills before the full Committee. The absent Democrat who did 
not vote was Adam C, Powell Jr. (N.Y.). 


Page 1122 -- The captions for Roll Calls 172 and 174 should 
read: A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position (not 
The President did not take a position on the amendment). 
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Page 1125 -- The caption for Roll Call 186 should read: A 
‘*yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position (not The 
President did not take a position on the motion). 

Page 1125 -- The caption for Roll Call 187 should read: A 
‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position (not The 
President did not take a position on the motion). 


Page 1126 -- The caption for Roll Call 86 should read: A 
‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position (not The 
President did not take a position on the motion). 

Page 1131 -- In headline, in lines 6-7 of Column 1 and in the 
summary and table below in Column lI, the total of Eisenhower 
requests approved by Congress should be 109 (not 110) and the 
percentage 46.6 (not 47). Number of requests that received 
committee hearings but were not reported to the floor should be 
11 (not 10) and the percentage 4.7 (not 4.3). 


Page 1132-33 -- In request No. 12 under ‘‘Education” 
(medical and dental teaching facilities) delete all check marks 
and insert H in Column 1. 

Page 1148 -- The caption for Roll Call 90 should read: A 
‘*yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position (not The 
President did not take a position on the bill). 


Page 1149 -- The vote of McIntosh (R Mich.) on Roll Call 93 
should read: Y (not N). 

Page 1149 -- The vote of Miller (R Neb.) on Roll Call 93 
should read: N (not Y). 

Page 1198 -- In Education Act’s Costs chart, figure for last 
item, gathering of education statistics, should read: $6,500,000 
(not $200,000); GRAND TOTAL should read: $1,051,000,000 (not 
$1,044,700,000). 


Page 1205, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Changes in Membership 
during the second session of the 85th Congress,’’ add the follow- 
ing: Rep. Robert N.C. Nix (D Pa.) May 20 won a special election to 
fill the unexpired term of Earl Chudoff (D), who resigned his House 
seat to take a judgeship. 

Page 1207 -- Chart of retiring House Members should 
include following: W. Va. 6 -- Byrd (D) -- 57.4 percent -- Candi- 
date for Senate. 


Page 1230 -- Under ‘‘Formosa, Integration Comment” delete 
entry for Sen. John W, Bricker (R Ohio) and see Weekly Report 
p. 1244 for explanation of Sen. Bricker’s position. 


The following corrections are to be made in ‘‘Congress - 
1958,’’ CQ’s special supplement of Aug. 29: 


Page 2, Col. 2, paragraph 2, line 11 -- In the phrase, ‘‘a 
two-thirds majority,’’ delete: two-thirds. 

Page 10, Col. 2, paragraph 6 -- Lines 2-3 should read: 
expenditures’’ bill with a provision for contract authority. A 
substantially different version, allowing no contract authority, 
passed the House March 6. 


Page 11 -- Delete appropriations box and use in its place 
the appropriations box on page 1170 of Weekly Report. 

Page 25, Col. 2 -- Figures in Vote 3 should be: 210-166 (not 
208-166); in Vote 4: 225-159 (not 225-158); in Vote 7: 211-172 
(not 210-172). 

Page 25 -- The total number of roll-call votes should read: 
200 in the Senate, 93 in the House (not 201 in Senate, 94 in House), 


Page 26 -- The caption for Vote 4 and the table on party break- 
downs below should read: D 17-27; R 26-15. 

Page 27 -- The caption for Vote 10 and the table on party 
breakdowns below should read: R 6-33. 


Page 30 -- The caption for Vote 7 and the table below should 
read: 211-172 (D 167-31; R 44-141). 

Page 31 -- The vote of Ashley (D Ohio) for Vote 7 should 
be: Y (not ?). 





What’s Ahead? 








Committee Hearings 


Nov. 7, 10, 12, 14 -- NATIONAL WIDERNESS PRESERV- 
ATION SYSTEM (S 4028), Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Bend, Ore., San Francisco, Calif., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Albuquerque, N.M. 

Nov. 12 -- FEDERAL REGULATORY AGENCIES (CAB, 
FTC, ICC and, tentatively, FCC), House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Legislative Oversight Subc. 
(resume hearings). 

Nov. 12-13 -- BALLISTIC MISSILE INFORMATION, rela- 
tions between Air Force and General Accounting 
Office, House Government Operations, Government 
Information Subc. 

Nov. 12-14 -- PROBLEMS OF DOMESTIC TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
New York City (resume hearings). 

Nov. 13 -- LOGGING AND SAWMILL INDUSTRY PROB- 
LEMS, Senate Small Business, Superior, Wis. 

Nov. 13-17 -- LABOR UNION SECONDARY BOYCOTTS, 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field. 

Nov. 17-21 -- TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, House Ways and Means, Internal Revenue 
Taxation Subc. 

Nov. 17-24 -- UTILIZATION OF GOVERNMENT -OWNED 
DEFENSE PLANTS, House Armed Services, Special 
Investigations Subc. 

Nov. 18-20 -- SUPPRESSION OF INFORMATION BY 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, Senate Judiciary, Con- 
stitutional Rights Subc. 

Nov. 19 -- ARMED SERVICES BOARD OF CONTRACT 
APPEALS, House Armed Services, Special Investi- 
gations Subc. 

Dec. 1-5 -- USE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS IN 
DEFENSE EFFORT, House Post Office and Civil 
Service, Manpower Utilization Subc, 

Dec. 1-7 -- AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD, House 
Ways and Means, Foreign Trade Policy Subc. 

Dec. 8-11 -- PUBLIC POWER FOR COLUMBIA RIVER 
BASIN STATES, Senate Public Works, Flood Control, 
Rivers and Harbors Subc., Portland, Ore., Seattle, 
Wash., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and Kalispell, Mont. 


Elections 


Nov. 4 -- State and national general elections. 
Nov. 25 -- Alaska general elections. 


Other Events 
Nov. 4-7 -- WE, THE PEOPLE, annual convention, 


speech by Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn (R N.Y.), Chicago, 
Il. 


Week ending Oct. 31, 1958 


Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Nov. 4-Dec. 5 -- UNESCO, 10th general conference of the 
UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
Paris. 

Nov. 6 -- AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, meeting, 
Washington, D.C, 

Nov. 8-13 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF REAL ESTATE 
BOARDS, 5lst annual convention, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Nov. 10 -- UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA (AFL-CIO), annual con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 10-12 -- GROCERY MANUFACTURERS OF AMER- 
ICA INC., annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N.Y. 

Nov. 10-13 -- WORLD MARKET PRICES OF LEAD AND 
ZINC, United Nations trade experts, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 

Nov. 12-16 -- NATO, 4th annual parliamentary con- 
ference, Paris. 

Nov. 17-18 -- AMERICAN BANKERS ASSN., 7th national 
agricultural credit conference, Sheraton Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 17-19 -- NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, 
45th national convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N.Y. 

Nov. 19-21 -- NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSN., 27th 
annual meeting, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

Nov. 22-25 -- AMERICAN ASSN. FOR THE UNITED 
NATIONS, first biennial convention, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City. 

Nov. 24, 25 -- NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON METRO- 
POLITAN GROWTH, sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Nov. 25 -- National corn price support referendum. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3 -- AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSN., 35th 
annual congress, Boston, Mass. 

Dec. 1-2 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF MUTUAL SAVINGS 
BANKS, 12th annual mid-year meeting, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, speech by Chairman Wilbur 
D. Mills (D Ark.) of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. - 

Dec. 8-11 -- AMERICAN FARM BUREAU, annual con- 
vention, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Dec. 8-11 -- VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSN. OF AMER- 
ICA, annual convention, Hotel Cleveland and Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dec. 13 -- NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN., national 
food sales conference, Chicago, III. 

Jan. 14-17 -- AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSN., national convention, Omaha, Neb. 

March 16-18 -- INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, special convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 
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Election victories that could bring the Democrats 
The Last Roundup close to a two-thirds majority in both the House 
and the Senate are indicated in the final pre-election survey by Congressional 
Quarterly. Democrats figure to emerge Nov. 5 with at least 57 Senate seats, 
possibly as many as 61. Their House outlook is nearly as good, according to the 
survey: they seem sure to retain the 235 seats they now hold and will probably pick 
up quite a few of the 53 seats where the outcome is considered doubtful. They could 


wind up with anywhere from 262 to 291 House seats. (Page 1367) 


Spenders and Savers 


The average GOP Congressman gave twice as much 
support as his Democratic colleague to trimming 
Federal spending in 1958, but that same GOP Member 
still managed to oppose Federal economy more often 
than he supported it. Those are the highlights of 
Congressional Quarterly’s annual vote study on 63 
roll calls with a clear and direct impact on Federal 
spending. The study shows that the average Democrat 
voted in favor of cuts in spending 19 percent of the 
time in 1958, compared with 40 percent of the time 
for the average Republican. The average Democrat 
opposed economy measures 65 percent of the time; 
the average Republican opposed them 47 percent of 
the time. (Page 1372) 


New Rights Weapons? 


Tuesday’s election finds the Federal Government 
readying use of the two big weapons in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 -- an Assistant Attorney General 
who heads a civil rights division in the Justice 
Department, and a Commission on Civil Rights. The 
commission holds its first hearing in December in 
Alabama, where voting registration records so far 
have been denied its investigators. Both backers 
and critics of the commission are waiting to see how 
hard it fights to get the voting records; what the 
commission, with three Southern, three non-Southern 
members does now, observers say, will indicate its 
probable future effectiveness. (Page 1370, 1394) 


Campaign Windup 

President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon 
concluded their last full week of campaigning, the 
President with several major speeches and tours 
to New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. In 
Illinois, the death of GOP Rep. Sid Simpson, a Mem- 
ber of Congress since 1943, necessitated a last- 
minute change in the 20th Congressional District. 


Simpson’s place as Republican candidate will be taken 
by his wife, Mrs. Edna Simpson. (Page 1380, 1396) 
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Out of Business 


A “‘pressure’’ group that by its own reckon- 
ing was one of the most successful on Capitol 
Hill went out of business last week. The com- 
mittee for the Hoover report, whose object was 
to get the Government to adopt the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations, announced it was dis- 
banding. The group figures about 70 percent of 
the recommendations of the two Hoover reports 
were adopted, including many proposals to re- 
organize branches of the Government in order 
to save taxpayers’ money. (Page 1393) 











Continuing Crises 

Two of the Nation’s ‘‘regular’’ crises remained in 
the news last week. In Arkansas and Virginia the 
desegregation issue seemed stalemated and legal 
maneuvers by those who favor and those who oppose 
desegregation continued. In Washington, leaders ofa 
**Youth March for Integration’? were unsuccessful in 
efforts to meet with the President. John Foster 
Dulles, meanwhile, returned from his visit to For- 
mosa for talks with Chiang Kai-shek, told newsmen 
he and Chiang had achieved a ‘‘fresh formulation of 
the mission of the government of Free China.”’ 
(Page 1394) 


Missile Mixup 


The controversy over the new space agency was still 
unresolved following an Oct. 29 meeting of President 
Eisenhower with the council of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. The big question 
is the allocation of projects and personnel to the 
new agency. Its head, Dr. T. Keith Glennan, re- 
portedly has asked the Army to break upits Redstone 
Arsenal, which produced the Nation’s first rocket 
satellite, and turn over some of the personnel to 
NASA, Army spokesmen, including top rocket men, 
are resisting the change. (Page 1395) 
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